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We would like to live to see an America that 
again moved forward each decade, ever creat- 
ing more and better jobs at making more and 
better goods for more and more people. We 
would like to see an America enriched by the 
old faith that every ambitious youth could rise 
above the circumstances of his childhood. We 
would like to see an America where agriculture, 
labor and industry march forever forward, 
hand in hand, to lift even higher the livings 
of American families and to build ever stronger 
the bulwarks of the national strength. We 
would like to see every man free to choose his 
work and set his price, free to think his 
thoughts, to say his say, and free to spend his 
dollar as he likes. We would like again, when 
we make a dollar, to have a chance to hold it 
in our hands or watch it grow. 


The true interest of Americans is mutual 
interest. The doctrines that put race against 


race, group against group, class against class, 
and worker against employer all are false doc- 
trines. They are preached only by assassins of 
progress who are economic pacasites or politi- 
cal pirates. We want to recreate an America 
in which their falsehoods cannot prevail, where 
the energies of men and women shall be de- 
voted to constructive efforts. 


WHEELER MCMILLEN before the 
12th Annual Chemurgic Conference 


For many years we have preached the doctrine of buying American 
products, made in American plants by well-paid American workers. We 
deem it a great privilege to manufacture Liturgical Fabrics of finest rayon 
yarns for the Church. Hand in hand with this privilege, however, goes the 
responsibility of weaving into them a quality befitting the sacred uses to 
which they will be put. “The Liturgy Lives in the Weave!” Your Church 
Goods dealer will gladly show them to you with pride. 


a Fe 
ALLEN SILK YIILLS 


— Mh Mba durecs 
abricr 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 





Trade Mark Rez, 908 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICSeDRAPERY FABRICS e BANDINGS e EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 
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TEACHERS KNOW BEST the value of 
FIRST BOOKS FOR LITTLE CATHOLICS 


Over a million Catholic children in the pre-school primary age 
group have used First Books to learn about the Mass, basic prayers, 
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the life of Christ—and now—the Rosary. 


Teachers who have used First Books tell us 


\ their 4-to-8 year olds love them—and 
learn from them! Order today for Kinder- 
garten, first, second, and third grades. 


6. HOSARY 


For Little \ 


fee Lite a er 


IST | 


\ RETAIL PRICE 25c 


| SCHOOL PRICE 20c 


THE ROSARY for Little Catholics 


No other book explains the beauty of the Rosary so 
well on the child’s level. Includes history, method, 
and complete instruction on Fifteen Mysteries. All 
in full color, with many illustrations. 


A FIRST LIFE OF CHRIST 


Father Gales tells the story of Jesus as it might be 
told by His Mother for all the children of the world. 
Bruno Frost illustrates. Full and two color. 


| ORDER TODAY FOR 
| YOUR 4 TO 8 
YEAR OLDS! 


LET'S PRAY— 


The first prayers the Catholic child learns are beauti- 
fully explained by Sister Juliana, O. P.: Our Father, 
Hail Mary, Glory Be, Grace, and Sign of the Cross. 
Full and two color. 


ALL FIRST BOOKS ARE 


@Sturdily bound with full color covers 
@ Printed in full and two color (or full color) 
@ Ok'd for content by educational and church authorities 


@ OUTSTANDING TEACHING AIDS on the primary grade level 


CATECHETICAL GUILD 


147 EAST FIFTH ST. . ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
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MY LITTLE MISSAL— 


Over 500,000 children have used this first Mass book 
to learn the Mass in relation to the old and new 
Testaments and their own lives. Full and two color, 
many illustrations, simple text. 


SEND ME IMMEDIATELY: 


—___THE ROSARY —____LET'S PRAY 


——FIRST LIFE OF CHRIST - MY LITTLE MISSAL @ 20c 


(Minimum order: 10 copies any title) 
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lts Style Appeals 


to Boys and Girls... 


eis easy to use...easy to read! 






Makes information-finding enjoyable! 


Children Prefer 
Its Large Clear Type 

In style and text, BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is just right for elemen- 
tary school boys and girls, be- 
cause it is designed exclusively 
for them. 

The new, large, easy-to-read 
type—selected by boys and girls 
—plus the selective content, 
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Many new color illustrations are 
included in the latest edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 65 new 








simplified sentence structure and 
checked vocabulary provide ade- 
quate proof that BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is easier to use. 

The 15-volume set illustrated 
above is in the new School and 
Library Binding, now available. 
THIS IS THE NEW 1952 EDI- 
TION. 


PAGES ARE ILLUSTRATED. 
This is a tremendous PLUS, 
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School Routines not an End in Themselves 


Monsignor Paul E. Campbell, Editor 


VERY teacher knows that the school chores of 

pupil are best performed when reduced to 
routine procedure. But the routines are not an end in 
themselves. The pupils of a school learn a life habit of 
value when they are taught to exercise care in keeping 
classrooms comfortable; floors, blackboards, and win- 
dows clean ; furniture free from marks and dust ; equip- 
ment in order, and all places neat and tidy. This is train- 
ing in habits of good citizenship. The custodian does the 
heavy work, but pupils and teachers should cooperate 
to make his work as light as possible. A little routine 
care will keep scraps of paper, pencil shavings, and 
chalk dust in the receptacles provided for them. 

It is easy to appeal to the sense of decency of children 
attending a privately supported school. In a parish school 
we need only remind children that the school and its 
equipment represent the sacrifice of their parents and 
other dutiful parishioners. A boy should be as careful 
to come into his school with clean shoes as into his own 
home. We take it for granted that the innate feminine 
love of beauty and order will prompt a girl to do like- 
wise, 

Light, heat, and ventilation are important factors in 
classroom care. Primary pupils are incapable of the big 
muscle activities required for these items. In the upper 
grades, perhaps also in the intermediate, willing, capable 
boys delight to be entrusted with the care of radiators, 
windows, and window shades. Diligent monitors need 
little guidance in these matters ; when made responsible, 
they are ceaselessly vigilant and will promptly execute 
all orders of the teacher. We must note, however, that 
sad experience has shown that overeager manipulators 
of window shades sometimes do considerable damage to 
the shades, and the teacher may find it necessary to at- 
tend to this chore personally. 

Adequate shades can be adjusted to prevent all glare 
of light upon surfaces from which children read, and 
the monitor in charge of heating can control the heating 
equipment to yield an average temperature of from 68 
to 70 degrees. The problem of ventilation, with its con- 
trol of humidity, is more difficult, and may call for the 
intervention of the teacher. Few schools have classroom 
thermostatic control, but there is no justification for ex- 
posing children to the health hazard of living for hours 
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in an overheated classroom. When the artificial heat is 
insufficient, it becomes necessary to invoke the aid of 
the custodian. 

Good order results from the regulation of the routine 
procedures that will control movements of pupils when 
school is in session, at intermission periods, before and 
after school, and during fire drills. There are valuable 
routine activities to be taught children in connection 
with regular health inspections, the formation of health 
habits, and protection against injury. Courtesy and con- 
sideration for others will control these activities. Every 
child will submit to health inspection as required; he 
will observe the simple health habits that are now taught 
in every grade of the school, and he will exert every 
precaution to protect all his fellows, especially younger 
pupils from every hazard of injury. 

Training in acceptable social habits is training for 
good citizenship. We cannot have an orderly classroom 
situation when an inconsiderate pupil is allowed to inter- 
fere with the rights of others. Our future citizens must 
learn in school to create a wholesome social atmosphere, 
and above all to be courteous to one another. The school 
activities of busy children will result in some noise at 
times, but the teacher will train her charges to avoid un- 
necessary noises as far as possible, and insist that there 
be maintained at all times the degree of quiet that is 
essential to concentration and to achievement. Minor 
distractions disturb the interested pupil very little. The 
properly motivated pupil proceeds with his work in spite 
of them. 

Some mastery of the social graces is not the least of 
the achievements of the pupil. The teacher is the model ; 
if he observes the social graces, he can. impart them to 
his pupils. Very young children learn easily the use of 
courteous expressions, such as “Thank you, Mr. er. 
“Excuse me, please,”, and “I am sorry, Miss - 
that lend so much to the ease of living together. The 
desire to serve others, characteristic of the pre-adoles- 
cent child, will prompt pupils to contribute to the com- 
fort of others, to help the injured and the afflicted, and 
to do a good turn whenever possible. 

Courtesy is the key habit of a gentleman. It is the in- 
spiration of good conduct, and “conduct is three-fourths 
of human life.” 
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N.C.E. A. Golden Jubilee 


HE next convention of the National Catholic 

Educational Association will mark the golden 
jubilee of the association. The observance begins with 
this fiftieth annual meeting and will continue until the 
date of the annual meeting in 1954. It was in 1904 that 
the present association grew out of a group of Catholic 
educators who were at first concerned only with the 
higher levels of Catholic education. Since the meeting of 
1904 annual meetings have been held and the association 
has grown steadily in numbers and in influence. 

The expanding functions of the association have re- 
cently resulted in a new statement of its object. Stress is 
now rightly placed on effort to “encourage a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness among Catholic educators by the pro- 
motion of the study, discussion, and publication of mat- 
ters that pertain to religious instruction and training as 
well as to the entire program of the arts and sciences. 
The Association shall emphasize that the true Christian 
does not renounce the activities of this life but develops 
and perfects his natural faculties by coordinating them 
with the supernatural.” 


Other goals are defined in the proposed constitution 
of the Association, which is to be submitted for approval 


at the concluding general meeting of the fiftieth annual 
convention in Atlantic City, April 7-10, 1953. One of 
the primary objects that a group of Catholic educators 
must ever hold before them is “to strengthen the convic- 
tions of its members and of people generally that the 


proper and immediate end of Christian education is to 
cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and per- 
fect Christian.” This statement is drawn from the en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI, the Christian Education oj 
Youth. From the same source is drawn the second sec- 
tion of the constitution’s statement of the object of the 
association: “To emphasize that Christian education 
embraces the whole aggregate of human life, physical and 
spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and 
social, with the goal of elevating it, and perfecting it 
according to the example and teaching of Christ.” 

The opening general session in Atlantic City will fea- 
ture an address by Bishop Matthew F. Brady of Man- 
chester, N. H., Episcopal chairman of the NCWC De- 
partment of Education, and one by Dr. Arthur §, 
Adams, president of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The National Catholic Educational Association was 
one of the charter members of the American Council. 
The planning committee is working on the preparation 
of a complete program centering on the theme chosen for 
the golden jubilee convention, “Fifty Years of Educa- 
tional Progress.” 

The voting on the proposed constitution will draw 
many thousands of delegates to Atlantic City, and it is 
indeed appropriate that a group of Catholic educators 
should gather in large numbers to commemorate the 
golden jubilee of their National Catholic Educational 
Association, 
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SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS 
OF GUIDANCE 


By BROTHER DAVID ALBERT, F.S.C. 


La Salle College High School, Philadelphia 41, Pennsylvania 


N attempting to evaluate a guidance 
program one meets with the obvious 
difficulty encountered in measuring the worth of any 
psychological or educational process. The results are 
ten hidden, or defy precise measurement. Observation 
and insight assure us of their presence, but we cannot 
state them with the definitiveness of number or amount. 
To question the value of a good sermon, the advice of 
2 lawyer or physician, the influence of art or good 
sriting, would be somewhat like doubting the benefits 
{any wholesome educational practice. We must admit 
frankly at the start that we don’t know exactly what 
avorable results have accrued from the guidance move- 
ient over the past few decades. However, we would be 
rather dishonest to deny that those educational processes, 
most intimately linked with what we know as guidance, 
ave vastly improved the school of today, as compared 
ith conditions a few years back. We shall try to point 
uit some of these. 


HE ORIENTATION PROGRAM; ENTRANCE EXAMS 


In the modern high school a definite orientation 
Program has been established. Pupils in the grades are 
made familiar with secondary school practices by means 
i brochures, catalogs, and handbooks. Grade school 
eachers are informed of admission requirements, 
tholarships, and school policy. Parents clubs often 
ponsor an open house or field day for eighth graders the 
better to acquaint them with faculty and school facilities. 
he athletic department may provide for tournaments 
M iootball, basketball, and track. Nuns are frequently 
ited to attend socials and entertainments where rap- 
birt and better understanding of secondary school 
ractices are enhanced. These and many other devices 
ave a very definite guidance value as well as a very 


luable assist for public relations, so necessary in a 
fivate school. 
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An admission and scholarship examination is part of 
the guidance program in many schools and has resulted 
in a much higher selectivity, with a consequent decrease 
in the number of drop-outs. In a college prep it would 
seem both unjust and unreasonable to accept students 
who are not potential college material. The admission 
examination is generally a combination aptitude and 
achievement test, which offers equal opportunity for both 
superior but lazy students and average “‘pluggers” to 
qualify. Besides the obvious benefit of proper pupil 
selection, it presents an occasion for school inspection, 
and meeting of faculty and students from other schools. 
It offers a practical means of better adjustment to 
secondary school life. 


APPLICATION AND REGISTRATION 





The registration of new students can be more than 
the mere completion of forms and blanks. The parents, 
the applicant, and faculty member have an ideal oppor- 
tunity to discuss such matters as school objectives, 
course selection, regulations, home study habits, and 
even the work and traditions of the religious order in 
control of the particular school. The information gained, 
both from the application blank and the registration 
form, will be the nucleus of the guidance cumulative 
record, work on which should begin during the summer 
preceding an applicant’s entrance. The result of accumu- 
lating these personal data of family, interests, vocational 
aims, etc., together with the grade-school marks and 
psychological test scores, will be to have available a 
rather good portrait of the student long before he actually 
arrives. Freshman teachers will know something of the 
type of pupils they will have to teach and can gear their 
efforts accordingly. This foreknowledge of incoming 
students is a very practical product of the guidance 
program, and could be used far more effectively. It is 
a bit embarrassing at time to find parents who have a 
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keener appreciation of such things than do faculty 
members. 


THE TESTING PROGRAM 


The testing program usually begins during the first 
few days of school. It should include a good general 
intelligence test together with specific aptitude tests of 
those areas of scholarship demanded by the particular 
school. Such abilities as language, reading compre- 
hension, English usage, mathematics, can be measured 
with fair accuracy, and the scores derived will furnish 
a profile of pupil strengths and weaknesses. A teacher 
will know early in the school year what difficulties a 
student will probably meet, and together with parents 
and counselor, ways and means of compensating for 
scholastic weakness can be discussed. The practical 
result of such guidance may be the saving of many drop- 
outs. A little extra help after class, a week or two of 
private tutoring, a short course in remedial reading, etc., 
offered in time, can produce wonders. Checking the 
difficulty in time is of prime importance. 

Later phases of the testing program should include 
standardized achievement tests in the various school 
subjects. The benefits of such tests would include the 
opportunity a school thus has to compare its effective- 
ness with others throughout the country. In a college 
prep, these tests also offer students excellent practice 
for taking college admission examinations. Personality 
tests, though not so valid as other testing media, do 
throw some light on problems of discipline and social 
maladjustment. They frequently offer points for discus- 
sion during interviews with students and parents. Inter- 
€st inventories have served a valuable purpose in guiding 
youth vocationally. When likes and interests dove-tail 
with aptitude and achievement, one may feel fairly safe 
in advising a certain course of preparation for a given 
profession or occupation. Such techniques, though not 
infallible, are certainly superior to the hit-and-miss 
procedures of an earlier educational day. 


BUILDING THE CUMULATIVE RECORD 


LL SES TTT 


By means of questionnaires the students’ accomplish- 
ments, vocational interests, extra-class activities, hobbies, 
work experience are listed on his cumulative record. 
Teachers’ marks and character references, the school 
doctor’s and dentist’s health record, together with the 
family background, go to make up a rather complete 
and ready record of each student in the school. When 
difficulties arise, or when decisions are to be made, the 
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cumulative record is studied. When a college dean o 
prospective employer desires information on an appli 
cant, it is furnished with greater accuracy than woul 
otherwise be possible. It may be added, too, that greater 
justice is done to the student, by means of this cumulatiye 
record, than should one or two individual teachers 
called upon to make the report. This combined estimat. 
of a student eliminates the pitfalls of either exaggerated 
praise or downright condemnation, and also relieves the 
teacher of the onerous task of completing college appli. 
cation or employment forms. 

Another practical effect of good guidance records js 
the proper referral of students to appropriate course 
of study. A definite choice of course is usually made at 
the end of the sophomore year, at which time record 
cards are complete enough to furnish the answer to mos 
problems of selection. A student is advised to capitalize 
on his strengths, and avoid such courses as woul 
emphasize his weaknesses. His interests and vocational 
plans are considered along with his aptitudes and 
abilities. This would seem to be an appropriate time 
to begin vocational and occupational planning for thos 
who are still in doubt. The admission requirements oj 
colleges should also be explained at this point, so that 
the student may pursue such courses as will fit him for 
admission to the institution of his choice. Thus the 
practical over-all result of keeping complete guidanc 
records is primarily one of satisfactory adjustment t 
course, vocation or occupation, and social life. 


RESULTS OF SPECIFIC GUIDANCE SERVICES 


RRS RNR NS A RRERRIRRI RORIORES 


The world of work and higher education present 
a confusing picture to the adolescent of today. He mus 
be given timely and accurate information on such matters 
as training required for specific professions and occ 
pations, opportunities and difficulties in various field 
of work, probable future trends in employment, college 
admission requirements and costs, and scholarshit 
information. An up-to-date vertical file and pamphi 
rack containing such data, together with complete 
library reference material, must be at his disposal, and 
he must be encouraged and trained to use them. Ther 
must also be available the latest material on the variot 
religious orders, branches of military service, socia 
security regulations, State employment testing ant 
placement, as well as general material on civil servic 
examinations. 3 

The placement service of the school must be publicize 
and, through the help of interested parents and alum 
made to serve the best interests of the student, partic! 
larly the group who will not go on to college. This saf 
group will profit much from the use of informat" 
material on business and technical schools, and ho 
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study institutes. College catalogs, labor and manage- 
nent brochures, apprenticeship data, pamphlets on recent 
social and scientific developments, together with a host 
of interesting free material published by industry, should 
be offered outside the guidance office. The result, most 
often, is a well-informed adolescent, who is conscious of 
the fact that life beyond high school is a real challenge, 
and that he can no longer ask to be led by the hand. 

The interview is a natural follow-up from this previous 
arousing of student interest in things so important to 
future success. With the help of the cumulative record, 
plans and procedures are discussed, together with any 
other problems a counselee may care to suggest. This 
personal conference has the wholesome effect of making 
an adolescent feel he is an individual and that the school 
thinks he is important enough to ask his opinion, and 
to suggest how best he can be a credit both to himself 
and his alma mater. If the interview has no other good 
result than that of having furnished a young man a 
chance to be listened to, it would seem to be worthwhile. 
We become so used to expounding our own views that 
we may forget that adolescents are also flattered by the 
opportunity to express theirs. They will have to, very 
soon after leaving us, or be lost in the flood of those who 
have no views or opinions. 


RESULTS OF SPECIALIZED GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


A well-organized homeroom guidance program will 
provide at least one day a week for discussion of such 
matters as etiquette, sportsmanship, school loyalty, study 
habits, school marks, how and what to read, use of 
leisure, health, friendship and popularity, and character 
development. This, together with the regular daily 
religion lesson, offers a homeroom set-up equaled by 
few schools outside the Catholic system. The results, 
though perhaps slow in appearing, will take the form 
of improved conduct at dances and parties, little acts of 
concern about the school, such as holding a door, greeting 
iaculty and companions with a smile, increased partici- 
pation in the extra-class program, and more sportsman- 
like conduct at games. The program is best coordinated 
by issuing a weekly “Guidance Bulletin” which is read 
and discussed in class and then posted on the bulletin 
board. This device has the advantage of stimulating 
unified action throughout the school in dealing with 
problems as they arise. Suggestions for bulletin topics 
may be made by both faculty and students. 

The assembly program is aimed at developing proper 
group conduct as well as serving as a medium for 
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entertainment and instruction. Its guidance value would 
include practice in social etiquette, an opportunity to 
disseminate vocational and general information, and the 
valuable experience gained through student participation 
in such offerings as debates, dramatics, and music. 

Another guidance activity that has produced beneficial 
results is that concerned with parent-teacher meetings 
and parent clubs. The counselor is called upon to explain 
the workings of the guidance program to those who can 
do much to foster its growth. Many educators feel that 
most school problems are also home problems, and that 
the best way to solve them is through parental under- 
standing and cooperation. Many of the parents with 
whom we deal are in the dark on such matters as college 
admission requirements, interpretation of intelligence 
and aptitudes test scores, course offerings and to what 
they lead, benefits and handicaps of extra-class partici- 
pation. A frank discussion of these, and many other 
questions, is good school publicity as well as good 
guidance. Often, as a very practical result of these talks, 
a parents’ group may offer to contribute substantially 
to the purchase of needed guidance books, pamphlets, 
visual aids, and tests. 

The counselor of today is still, very often, a substitute 
teacher. This opportunity to visit the various classes 
can be combined with the regular policy of taking over 
the weekly homeroom period of each class in turn. The 
many guidance topics that are perhaps best treated in 
a group setting can be more fully dealt with in this way 
by allowing more complete and detailed discussion. This 
practice will produce the desirable result of familiarizing 
the students with both counselor and guidance program, 
and also help to keep the counselor familiar with, and 
sympathetic toward, the problems of the teaching 
situation. 

A more recent comer to the family of specialized 
guidance activities is the guidance or vocation club. 
Composed as it is of groups interests in specific vocations 
and professions, or of those with very general problems, 
it has the advantage of informality and intimacy seldom 
found in regular homeroom meetings. It also offers 
favorable practice ground for the functioning of good 
citizenship and democratic processes through such 
activities as election of officers, planning socials and 
organizing field trips. 

There are numerous other specialized activities that 
a counselor would like to perform, particularly in the 
fields of remedial reading and speech. He must be able 
to refer many cases to clinics or specialists for prolonged 
treatment rather than sacrifice time that should be used 
for the general good of all students. Results of remedial 
work are often phenomenal with respect to improved 
school grades and personality development. 










THE VALUE OF ENGLISH 


In Business 


By SISTER MARY LUKE, R.S.M. 





ANGUAGE, God’s gift to man, is 

the medium through which he ex- 
presses his highly-prized opinions and ideas, It is the 
clothing of thought, the attire, as it were, in which his 
mental creations of the inner world are presented to the 
outer world. To no people has there fallen a richer in- 
heritance of language that to the English speaking na- 
tions. After the love and respect which every man has 
for his own home and country, he should cherish a 
reverence and affection for his native tongue. Speech is 
the harvest of thought, it is the art which reveals man’s 
background and gives evidence of his intellectual status. 
It is an index of his culture, as well as of his ability to 
convey his thoughts. 

To appreciate fully the beauty and richness of our 
English language demands more than a single reflection. 
One cannot grasp the charm of this rare heritage of our 
ancestors in a passing way; it is too vast, too manifold, 
too rich, It must be mirrored and pictured as a lustrous 
gem in numerous ways to view its shining aspects and 
note its importance. 


THE POWER OF LANGUAGE 


ASSERT AREER FSW oA SO A NN SA cc RR 





How attractive and fascinating is the speaker or 
writer who possesses an appreciation of the beauty 
hidden in our language, and has acquired skill in ex- 
pressing himself clearly, accurately, forcefully, and grace- 
fully! His diction is the very essence of articulate dis- 
course. The influence which he casts upon his hearers 
by his speech explains the power of language. The 
choice word, the correct phrase are instruments that 
may reach the soul and awaken it to energy and to depth 
of feeling by their melodious cadence. Even to the un- 
lettered this mastery of words can hardly be over-esti- 
mated, as it gives the ability to lead in social, professional, 
and business affairs. More often than is commonly 
realized, personal success depends upon a command of 
good English. 


Holy Family High School, Columbus, Ohio 













It is assumed that the ability to use effective language 
is a special and acquired accomplishment, and that one 
learns the language as one learns a new art. Those who 
are so fortunate as to have attained this skill of expand- 
ing choice expressions into expressive diction, realize 
its tremendous value. Each of us has his own aspirations, 
his own dream castles, and to reach many of them re- 
quires more than a perfunctory knowledge of English. 
It requires the ability to apply and impart our thoughts 
to others forcefully and intelligently. Dignity of language 
has been considered “the clearest indication and the 













most potent mark of one’s education and refinement.” 





In view of this fact, it is necessary for writers and 
speakers who seek any special hearing in the world 
today to attain a mastery over the English language, ii 
they desire to make an abiding impression. 

There can be no denying the fact that the conflict be- 
tween the business and classical attitudes in education 
has reached its crisis in recent years, and the recognition 
of the fact that business and education are, perhaps, 
nearer together today than they have ever been, is in- 
evitable. Business has redefined its purposes and edu- 
cation has enlarged its objectives sufficiently to provide 
for an effective compromise in the warfare of co-existing 
cultures. Business is no longer “a working for profit,” 
but is, instead, the aggregate of all activities directed 
toward the production of goods and the offering oi 
services to the end of social usefulness. Education has 
somewhat reluctantly forsaken its former prejudice 
toward the utilitarian aspects of learning and has et- 
dowed its curriculum with a broader social purpose. 





















LITERATURE VS. BUSINESS ENGLISH 
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It is sometimes stated that the language of literature 
is different from and better than the language used it 
the daily routine of life. We should be far from the truth 
were we even to think that there is such a vast difference 
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between literature and English in business. Both are 
derived from the same source. Literature on the one 
hand has grace, charm, attractiveness, and pathos te add 
to its sublimity ; while on the other hand, the language 
of business is clear, concise expression applied to com- 
mercial transactions, and it has not infrequently been 
looked down upon as something ignoble. Because of its 
familiarity, business English has been deemed by man as 
contemptible, attenuated, and outworn by constant use. 
On the contrary, there is an indefinable satisfaction in 
knowing how to choose and use words with: accuracy 
and precision. The poets of the third great period of 
English Literature, beginning with Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, made the imitation of the simple speech of 
daily life their first principle. Their art on the side of 
language consisted largely in a return to nature as ex- 
emplified in speech. Students of Greek reveal to us that 
much of the charm of Greek literature lies in the inti- 
mate dependence of the language of literature upon the 
language of everyday speech. 

Considering these facts, we are justified then in say- 
ing that the business man’s English is closely allied to 
literature ; not only is it derived from the same source, 
but there is also a proximate agreement existing between 
the power of perceiving and transcribing the beautiful 
or aesthetical and the skilful adaptation in accomplishing 
some design to facilitate the performance of certain 
business aims. In both we can easily say that the ulti- 
mate purpose is the same ; that is—to stimulate favorable 
responses. While the English used in the fine arts -of 
literature is meant to stir emotions and noble thoughts, 
the writer of business English strives to evoke a favor- 
able business response from the reader. One particular 
quality to be remembered is that in the case of literature 
the reader usually has to make the adjustment. As it is 
worth some sacrifice of time and energy to receive the 
message of a great writer, the reader must be willing 
to do this. With business messages it is just the reverse. 
They are to bring profit to the writer. The reader can- 
not expect to go out of his way to receive or to under- 
stand the message. It must meet him on his own level 
and must be in his own language in order to economize 
time and effort. One may then expect to produce an im- 
pression that will secure response, 


BUSINESS ENGLISH NOT LIMITED 





We appreciate the fact that through tradition business 
English claimed many expressions peculiar to itself, but 
these did not and should not constitute the English used 
in business. Such expressions foreign to literature may 
have been used authentically some years ago when busi- 
ness stretched out to a mere few, and the majority of 
transactions were conveyed chiefly by personal contact. 
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Conditions today are “modernized,” although English 
used in the business field still suffers from this handi- 
cap. In recent years there has been an expansion in busi- 
ness so as to reach millions without the personal contact 
of the buyer and seller. 

Thus, we may verify the statement that business 
English like that of literature is an adapted language. 
If in their day Macaulay and Burke adapted their lan- 
guage to meet specific purposes, and lawyers and doc- 
tors adjust their language to meet their respective aims, 
is their anything ignoble in the fact that the business 
man tries to do the same? Most assuredly we may say 
that English in business is somewhat less severe than 
that used in literature, and naturally so; for business 
men are not, as a rule, of high literary attainments. How- 
ever, the standard has recently become higher, and for all 
practical purposes the requirements in business English 
are the same as those of literary English. It is an un- 
questionable conviction that with the exception of re- 
ligion, no influence has had so much effect on social 
attitudes and ideals as have business and literature. A 
person aiming at a business career would do well to 
cultivate the art of literary expression, since familiarity 
with the beautiful in literature is necessary to obtain 
exquisite precision and absolute freedom in the choice 
of words. 


GRAMMAR ALLIED TO BUSINESS ENGLISH 





Grammar is the foundation of all effective use in 
English, and must have a significant place in business 
English an well. The grammar text is the tool-chest and 
the work-bench of the craft, and makes many exactions 
and points out devious ways to clear and logical think- 
ing and to effective and forceful writing as well. 

There must be thoroughgoing training in the rudi- 
ments underlying any craft. In a large measure this must 
be based upon fundamental technique. Knowledge of 
tools and expertness in their manipulation, acquired 
through drill and practice, must be possessed and exer- 
cised even by liberal and creative craftmanship. 

The science of composition has been defined as “the 
organized body of rules and principles governing the 
practice of writing.” Since the days of Aristotle in the 
fourth century before Christ, treatises have been written 
on the art and science of composition. Business English 
is based on virtually the same rules and principles ob- 
served by writers down through the centuries. It is 
essential in this study to give close attention to grammar 
and fundamental principles of writing and speaking. It 
is true that we do not usually write with the aid of rules, 
but if we were ignorant of them how would we be able 
to judge of the accuracy of our expression? The most 
valuable use of grammar, therefore, lies in the fact that 
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it enables us to criticize and improve our own work. 

When educators and business men occasionally take 
a critical attitude toward the output of junior and senior 
high schools, they almost invariably aim at the teaching 
of grammar. Errors made by young people in this basic 
mechanic of expression impress the critics. They in turn 
express themselves usually with inconsiderate candor, 
sometimes with considerable bitterness. Arnold Grove 
in his book, 4 Hundred Lessons in English, gives the 
following criticism: “With all our modern pedagogical 
methods, superior instructors, and improved facilities 
for teaching, it is true that students after from seven to 
nine years of study should come from our elementary 
schools equipped with a knowledge of English sufficient, 
at least, to enable them to write a simple letter in proper 
form and with grammatical correctness.” However, the 
author, after completing his investigations on the work 
of hundreds of students, observes that not one out of 
fifty can write an ordinary business letter in good form 
and without grammatical inaccuracies. 

Undoubtedly, the power to analyze sentences has come 
to the student so gradually that he has not been conscious 
of the fact that he was learning and using simple rules 
of grammar. He may use correct English without know- 
ing precisely why one expression is wrong or another 
right, for the use of language is learned by imitation. 
Nevertheless, one should wish to know, not solely that 
an expression is incorrect or undesirable, but also just 
why it is not good English, The average student entering 
a class of business English generally has an indistinct, 
confused notion of the parts of speech, their properties 
and their constructions. Seldom does he realize that he 
may profit by a systematic study of the simple rules of 
syntax. Nothing is better suited to lead him to a control 
of language than a command of the phrase that perfectly 
expresses the thought, the relation of clause to clause, 
and of sentence to sentence, and a methodical grouping 
of words. He must understand also that correct phrasing 
must be regulated by rests which do not break the con- 
tinuity of thought or the progress of the sense. These 
are significant and indispensable distinctions in letter 
writing, This subject need not be presented in its scien- 
tific completeness, but only in so far as the subject will 
be of practical use in composition. 


RHETORIC IN RELATION TO BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Grammar, then, is the science which deals with the 
correct forms and constructions of words; but the art 
of composition shows that there is something further to 
learn in the correct use of language. A sentence may be 
grammatically correct, yet it may be feebly expressed, 
or crudely arranged, or hard to understand; if so, it is 
in just such a degree rhetorically incorrect. Although 


rhetoric makes the sentence grammatically correct, as a 
matter of course, yet it inquires in addition by what 
choice and arrangement of words it can best produce its 
intended effect. Rhetoric, while its expressions must of 
necessity conform to the laws of sound thinking, aims 
to bring its thought home by making it attractive, vivid, 
or otherwise easier to comprehend. 

In all business correspondence ideas should stand out 
forcibly, clearly, and briefly. A salesman cannot hope 
for real success unless he is able to impress his patrons 
with the superior value and usefulness of his goods, 
Neither can the business man nor the writer or speaker 
attain his desires unless he is able to convince others that 
his ideas and opinions are worthy of acceptance. Cogency 
of thought and force of language must be the magnet 
which the business writer uses to increase results in order 
to become influential and authoritative with his business 
colleagues, Man is a rational being and must be attracted 
by the use of mental power. 


UNITY A NECESSITY 


Unity is considered the most necessary quality of 
language. Without it there can be no such thing as ef- 
fective expression. Unity demands a prominent place in 
business language. Through this quality clearness is 
secured. Every sentence of a business letter must be 
clear. It must have a single definite meaning and that 
meaning must be revealed immediately and unmistakably. 
Nothing that is necessary to a complete understanding 
of the main idea should be omitted and nothing that is 
superfluous should be included. By the neglect of unity 
in sentences, ambiguity and vagueness are easily violated. 
Every article, report, and letter should be an organic 
unit, and as such it should have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. The writer must therefore be certain of a 
meaning very definite and literal, and say just what he 
means, not leaving the reader in doubt as to his purpose. 
The main purpose of unity is to enable the student to 
express himself so definitely that every hearer or reader 
may understand and that it will be impossible not to 
understand. 

Business correspondence evinces the necessity of 
coherence. A business man’s time is highly valuable. In 
the management of his affairs, he cannot be expected to 
utilize his fleeting hours studying letters that come to 
him clothed in obscurity and ambiguity. The business 
man himself needs to be well-versed in the essentials of 
letter writing. Since profit depends upon it, coherence 
is essential in the sales letter especially. When the writer 
needs to explain something difficult and desires to give 
accurate information, he must have recourse to that 
quality which conveys his exact meaning and he must 

(Continued on page 165) 
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GRACE AND VOCATION 


By BROTHERS JOHN J. JENSEN, S.M., M.A. and JOSEPH J. MERVAR, S.M., M.A. 


University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 
















HE AUTHORS have actively en- Pius X appointed a special Commission of Cardinals to 


gaged in the work of recruitment of examine carefully the controverted arguments.’ 

vocations. They have noticed an ever increasing interest On July 2, 1912 Cardinal Merry Del Val sent the 
of Religious in the fostering of vocations to the priest- report of the Commission to the Bishop of Aire. The 
hood and the religious life. This interest is often impeded, letter reported : 
however, by the widespread failure to understand the The work of the illustrious author, Canon Joseph 
true nature of a vocation. Lahitton, entitled La vocation sacerdotale, is in no 

Within a number of religious teaching communities way deserving of censure ; rather, for his statement 
there is almost continual discussion of such statements that : I. no ee has the right to ordination ne 
as “Almost everyone has a vocation!” “A vocation is a “me the free choice of the bishop. 2. The condition 
special grace from God,” “All that is necessary is ac- which ought to be regarded in the candidates for 


ordination, and which is called a priestly vocation, 
by no means consists, at least necessarily and or- 
dinarily, in a certain interior aspiration of the sub- 
ject, or invitation of the Holy Spirit, to enter the 
priesthood. 3. But on the contrary, nothing more is 


ceptance by a superior,” or “What we need is more 
faithfulness to the rule—more prayer!” In the argu- 
ments, each one tends to become even more deeply en- 
trenched in his own particular view. Though much has 







































heen written to clarify the issue, community libraries required in the candidate, in order that he may be 
; often do not contain the necessary publications, and the rightly called by the bishop, than a right intention 
¢ | limited time at the disposal of a teacher usually prohibits together with a fitness placed in those gifts of nature 
t the necessarv research and study. and grace and confirmed by that probity of life and 
This paper purports to nitelnee Shin tenes nanan of sufficiency of learning, which furnish a well founded 
; vocation to the priesthood and the religious life, to inte- hope that he ge. be able to Gacharge property on 
; ‘ : ; duties of the priesthood and fulfill holily its obli- 

grate this doctrine with some aspects of grace, and to et ees . Fiebe 
. . “i hich will aid i ithe gations; he is deserving of the highest praise. 
| present conclusions which will aid in a productive dis _. His Holiness Pius X fully approved the de- 
+ J cussion of the subject. cision. . 2 
Cc Prior to 1908 the accepted concept of a vocation to ee os : 
., the priesthood or religious life was that a vocation was This Decree abrogated officially the attraction the — 
a a divine call which manifested itself to an individual by of a vocation to the priesthood or the religious life; the 
1e a definitely felt impulse to become a priest or religious. tempest was quelled. 
€. § The bishop’s or superior’s call at ordination or profession 
10 § ~was merely routine in the already established fact that 
er § the candidate had a vocation. 
to MISCONCEPTION OF DECREE 

TSE: BANTAM LR 

of 
In ATTRACTION VIEW REPLACED However, since that time many have read much into 
to the Decree that is not there. For these persons, a priestly 

ON RE SL AISE EIR oo a NR a ARNE * . . ° -—* e: 
to or religious vocation consists merely in the definite act 
5S In 1908 Canon Joseph Lahitton published a book, La of the bishop or superior when he chooses a candidate 
of Vocation Seneiele In this work he expressly denied and invites him to present himself for ordination or pro- 
ce Ff the attraction theory and vehemently maintained that fession. They strongly maintain that God calls only 

: ’ : . : ae ic cae auae 

ter ff the bishop’s call was an essential characteristic of a true through the bishop or superior. 
ive ‘ocati sac a: : as j oa 
) ‘ocation to the priesthood. 1T etters to the Bishop of Aire,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
hat The Canon’s work created a mild tempest. Because of (July 15, 1912). E re . ; 
ust 2William R. O’Connor, The Layman’s Call (New York: P. J. 


the importance of the doctrinal question involved, Pope 






Kenedy and Sons, 1942), p. 115 ff. 
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This interpretation seems to be a radical misconcep- 
tion of the Roman Decree. It must be remembered that 
the Commission of Cardinals did not attempt to promul- 
gate a new doctrine of their own. Their task was simply 
to approve or disapprove the work of Canon Lahitton. 
In the report they state that he is worthy of the highest 
praise in so far as the book contained the three proposi- 
tions as formulated in the Decree.* “In the fifth edition 
of the book, Lahitton, himself, quotes one of the cardinals 
to the effect that such is the only valid norm for inter- 
preting the Roman Decree.’ 

Furthermore, a study of the doctrinal background of 
France, which leaned toward semi-quietism prior to the 
publication of Lahitton’s book, lays bare the circum- 
stances surrounding the handing down of the decision 
and leads to the conclusion that the Decree itself ac- 
knowledges the existence of a divine vocation existent 
previous to the call of the bishop.® 

The evil effects of negligence in some seminaries 
caused the Sacred Congregation for the Discipline of 
the Sacraments to issue an instruction to all bishops 
(December 27, 1930). During the course of the Instruc- 
tion the Sacred Congregation reveals the findings in 
several trials of nullity cases concerning the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders. The instruction further states that 
some priests were freed from their obligations.*? “The 
very first sentence of the Instruction makes a distine- 
tion between divine vocation and ordination rite: the 
evil that has come upon the Church arises from the fact, 
viz., that many are ordained who have no divine vo- 
cation.”* 


SUMMARY OF 1930 INSTRUCTION 


TERESI SS SA 


Father Henry J. Jordan, M.S.C., summarizes the 
Instruction of 1930 in the following manner: 


With regard to the Instruction of 1930 it can be 
said without fear of contradiction that its whole 
tenor points to the divine vocation as preceding the 
canonical vocation, Not only does the Instruction 
speak of a call from God, but it also freely and fre- 
quently gives to it the name of divine vocation. This 
is evident in almost every paragraph. Divine voca- 
tion is not confused with canonical vocation (part 
I, n. 1.) ; sacerdotal vocation comes before the call 
to the bishop (part I, n.1.) ; a candidate is not to be 
endowed with a sacred vocation, unless he be 
called by God (part III, n. 3.) ; it is possible for a 
candidate to receive the priesthood and yet have no 
vocation from God (part IV, n. 4., part I, nos, 
3} 


It is immediately apparent that the mere call of the 
bishop or superior is not an infallible manifestation of 
a vocation to the priesthood or to the religious life, but 
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rather, prior to that call a positive divine vocation from 
God is essential. 


TWO ELEMENTS CONSTITUTE VOCATION 


LL EACLE LEED LS ELLE ELODIE LLORES AEA 


Two elements, therefore, constitute a true vocation; a 
divine vocation from God and the call of the bishop or 
the superior, This definition of vocation, derived solely 
from the Decree of 1912 and the Instruction of 1930, 
while complete in itself, does not show exactly what is 
meant by the term “divine vocation,” nor does it indicate 


the role of the human instrument in fostering vocations 
to the priesthood and the religious life. To formulate a 
more explicit definition of vocation it is necessary to 


integrate that which was said above with certain aspects 
of the doctrine of grace. 

Only by a very special revelation from God, is it 
possible for any man to know with certainty whether or 
not he has grace from God.?° On the other hand, it is 
possible for a man to know that he has grace from God, 
or that others have it, after the grace has been given by 
God. Then, however, only the effects or signs are able 
to be observed. This knowledge is imperfect. Hence, 
St. Thomas says that at best a man may know “con- 
jecturally by signs that he has grace." For this reason 
the second point of the Decree of 1912 is very definite 
in stating that a vocation “by no means consists, at least 
necessarily and ordinarily, in a certain interior aspira- 
tion . . . or invitation of the Holy Spirit . . .”” 

The third point of the Decree refers to the necessary 
signs whereby a Bishop might judge whether or not a 
candidate has the necessary divine vocation from God in 
order to be called to the priesthood. These criteria are: 
” . a right intention . . 
and sufficiency of learning, which furnish a well-founded 
hope that he may be able to discharge properly the duties 
of the priesthood and fulfill holily its obligations.” 


. fitness . . . probity of life, 


It is important to note the vigor which the Commission 
of Cardinals manifests that all of these signs are neces- 


3Edward A. Wuenschel, “The Traditional Notion of Voca- 
tion,” The Missionary Union of the Clergy Bulletin (March 
1945), 26. 

4] bid. 

5Ibid., p. 27. aa 

®Henry J. Jordan, “Divine Vocation to the Priesthood,” The 
Australasian Catholic Record (January 1945), 45. 

TT bid. 

*Ibid. The first sentence of the Instruction reads: “Quam 
ingens Ecclesiae et animarum saluti detrimentum inferant, qu), 
divina destituti vocatione, sacerdotale ministerium inire prae- 
sumunt.” Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis (April 1, 1931), 120. 

®*Tbid., p. 46. 

1°St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. 112, Art. 5. 

MT bid. : 

127 oc, cit. “Conditionem, quae ex parte ordinandi debet attendi, 
quaeque ‘vocatio sacerdotalis’ appellatur, nequaquam consisteré, 
saltem necessario et de lege ordinaria, in interna quadam ad- 
spiratione subjecti, seu invitamentis Spiritus Sancti, ad sacaerdo- 
tium.” 
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sary; one or two are not sufficient for a candidate to be 
rightly called by the bishop, It was because some 
superiors did not diligently seek to discover whether or 
not all of these signs were present in the priestly candi- 
dates that many were ordained who did not have a divine 
vocation. 


PAINSTAKING OBSERVATION OF THE CANDIDATE 





The divine vocation referred to in the Instruction of 
1930 may be said to be a succession of graces from God, 
which can be discerned by painstaking observation of 
the candidate. 

The necessary signs of a divine vocation to a particular 
religious order or congregation are determined by the 
Constitutions or other official documents of the order 
or congregation. 

All grace is a gratuitous gift from God. He is its 
efficient cause.'* For the vast majority of persons here 
on earth God works through the natural faculties which 
they possess and the natural circumstances in which they 
find themselves.'* Good example, the spoken word, writ- 
ten works—whether books, pamphlets, or articles—the 
events of life: all these can serve as instruments through 
which the graces necessary for supernatural action are 
bestowed on the individual soul. 

This fact is preeminently true of the grace of a 
religious or priestly vocation. Pius XI instructs that the 
Christian family is “the first and most natural place 
where the flowers of the sanctuary should almost spon- 
taneously grow and bloom.’’?® The Acts of the Apostles 
present a beautiful example of preaching as an instru- 
ment of grace: “And a certain woman named Lydia, a 
sller of purple from the city of Thyatira, who wor- 
shipped God, was listening; and the Lord touched her 
heart to give heed to what was said by Paul.”!7 Philip 
found his friend ;5 God made use of St. Ambrose and 
a book of Scriptures to answer Monica’s persevering 
prayer for the conversion of Augustine. Practically every 
priest and religious can point to some instrument through 
which God presented the initial idea of serving Him; 
and then also to the many additional instruments which 
He used to cultivate this first seed of his vocation.!® 


DEFINING VOCATION 


_ Sea PLS SRE N ROR SSS rs NR OC Se NR SRI 


——— 


A complete definition of a vocation to the priesthood 
or the religious life can now be formulated. A vocation is 
that operation of graces, ordinarily freely given by God 
working through the natural faculties and circumstances 
itlife, which manifest themselves in positive proofs of 
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worthiness in the candidate so as to elicit a call from 
God’s representative in the person of a bishop or 
religious superior. A vocation is the work of God, and 
at the same time, it is dependent on the work of man. 
Augustine has wisely told us that we should pray as if 
everything depended on God and act as if everything 
depended on us, 

How can it be that one and the same action is entirely 
the work of God, and yet totally dependent on the work 
of man? The dilemma here is identical with that which 
is involved in the operation of God and the operation 
of free will in any action for supernatural good. Simply 
stated, it is an incomprehensible mystery. Its complete 
understanding requires a thorough understanding that 
the divine movement is infinite, and this is obviously 
outside the powers of man.*° “One can show that the 
difficulties offered against an explanation are not insur- 
mountable, that they are susceptible to answer ;” 
(but no one can) “answer the fundamental question 
beyond pointing out the infinite character of the divine 
movement.”*! In the majority of cases, a vocation to 
the religious life or to the priesthood demands a complete 
action by God on the plane of the supernatural, and 
complete action by man on the plane of the natural. 

During discussions on the topic of vocations it is 
imperative for the speaker to distinguish carefully 
between what belongs properly to the action of God and 
what belongs properly to the action of man. If this is 
not done man will unconsciously identify the super- 
natural plane with the natural plane. Unfortunately 
many do not realize this and before very long a discussion 
of vocations takes on all the marks of the celebrated 
controversy between the Thomists and the Molinists. 
And what marks! “The high blood pressure, the strained 
hearts, the ruined eyes that have gone into making the 
arguments, not to speak of the soured dispositions that 
have come out of it,”2* are evident, in a somewhat minor 
degree, of course, in a goodly number of vocational 
parleys in communities and very often in larger regional 
meetings. 

(Continued on page 158) 


13]bid. In his encyclical, 4d Catholici Sacerdotii, Pope Pius 
XI enumerates and clarifies the true meaning of the signs neces- 
sary in a candidate before ordination. Cf. Catholic Priesthood 
(Vatican Press translation, NCWC, Washington, D. C., 1936), 
p. 147. 


14St. Thomas, Op. cit., I-II, Q. 112, Art. 1. 


15John Henry Newman, “Divine Calls,” Parochial and Plain 
Sermons (London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1899), 


VIII, 24. 
16Pius XV, Op. cit., p. 56. 
Acts, 16, 14-15. 
18St. John 1, 45. 
19St. Thomas, Op. cit., II-II, Q, 189, Art. 9, expressly states : 


“T answer that, Those who induce others to enter religion not 
only do not sin, but merit a great reward.” 


20Walter Farrell “Divine Grace,” The Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, (New York: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1948), Vol. III, 
p. 3284. 


21 Tbid. 
22Tbid., p. 3286. 





PARABLES COME TO LIFE 


By SISTER ST. THOMAS, S.N.D. de N. 


Mount Notre Dame, Reading, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


@FQEHOLD the sower went out to 

sow.” In a very real sense, the re- 

ligious teacher is this sower, and the seed is the word 

of God. In his encyclical, Christian Education of Youth, 

Pope Pius XI states that the seed will bear fruit “in 

proportion to the clear and constant good example set, 

first by the parents, and then by the other members of 
the household.” 

Many schools, realizing the need of harmony and 
close cooperation between home and school, have adopted 
the custom of presenting programs at the meetings of 
parent-teacher organizations, conducting “open house” 
for a day or two, and providing other opportunities for 
the parents to become better acquainted with the work 
of the school. 

The problem that confronts the conscientious teacher 
when the question of a program arises is usually : What 
can we present that will be educating the children in the 
preparation, and will not merely entertain, but rather 
convey a message of real import to the parents? Since 
all Christians must “put on Christ,” and this imitation 
consists in becoming Christlike in mind and heart, the 
parables of our Lord seemed to offer unusual material 
for a meaningful program. Portrayed by little children, 
with no costumes, no stage setting, and only a minimum 
of properties, the parables clearly reveal the merciful, 
loving forgiving heart of the heavenly Father. 

The enthusiastic reception of a dramatization of the 
parables on two distinct occasions led the writer to be- 
lieve that this material might be a helpful method for 
other religious to sow the seed, and perhaps enkindle 
a personal love for our Lord, and enable some parent to 
set that “clear and constant good example” so much de- 
sired by our late Holy Father. 


THE PARABLES COME TO LIFE 


A narrator tells the story while a group of children 
pantomine the parable. 
Introduction. Once upon a time there was a King 
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who lived in a beautiful palace. This King was so good 
that He wanted to share His Kingdom with others and 
to make everyone happy. To do this He came down 
upon the earth and told the people what they must do 
if they wished to gain the Kingdom of Heaven. 

You know that this King is Jesus. He is the greatest 
Teacher who ever lived. When He spoke, everyone 
listened. They said, “Never did anyone speak as this 
Man.” 

It is our privilege today to present some of the lessons 
or parables that Jesus taught. We do not wish you to 
think of them as “plays” or as a “show.” This is a pro- 
gram of acted prayer. 

Our Lord is speaking to us today in these Parables 
just as He spoke to the people who listened to Him 
long ago. If we learn and practice the lessons the Par- 
ables teach we shall be very happy, and some day we 
shall go to live with our King forever and ever. 


THE PARABLE OF THE LOST COIN 


SER A RR LEA MEIER ETI NR A EO NE RR 
Characters : Properties : 
Narrator 
Woman 
Neighbors 


Ten pieces of money 
Table 
Chair 
Lamp and broom 
This parable is taken from the Gospel according to 
St. Luke, the fifteenth chapter, verses eight to eleven. 
Jesus spoke to them this parable, saying, “What 
woman having ten drachmas (woman seated at table 
carefully counts her ten pieces of money), if she loses 
one drachma (allows one coin to roll away ), does she not 
light a lamp and sweep the house and search carefully 
until she finds it? (Child takes lamp and searches into 
various corners, then sweeps the floor and suddenly 
finds the missing coin.) And when she has found it, she 
calls together her friends and neighbors (beckons t 
those offstage ) saying, ‘Rejoice with me, for I have found 
the drachma that I had lost.’ (Children form circle and 
show great joy.) Even so, I say to you, there will be 
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joy among the angels of God over one sinner who re- 


pents.” 


THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 


RR A TTC SECEDE NEAL A ELL LIEL EEE LEED ODES EE I EOE 





One Child, in demeanor haughty and proud 
One Child, in demeanor humble and con- 
trite 
No Properties necessary 

This parable is taken from the Gospel according to 
St. Luke, the eighteenth chapter, verses nine to fifteen. 

Jesus spoke this parable also to some who trusted to 
themselves as being just and despised others, “Two men 
went up to the temple to pray, the one a Pharisee (child 
walks to front of stage) and the other a publican (second 
child enters but remains in the rear). The Pharisee stood 
and began to pray thus within himself: (posture and 
facial expression should indicate pride) ‘O God, I thank 
Thee that I am not like the rest of men, robbers, dis- 
honest, adulterers, or even like this Publican. I fast twice 
a week ; I pay tithes of all that I possess’. 

“But the Publican, standing afar off, would not so 
much as lift his eyes to heaven, but kept striking his 
breast, saying (posture and facial expression should 
indicate contrition and humility—he strikes breast at 
the words), ‘O God, be merciful to me, the sinner!’ 

“T tell you, this man went back to his home justified 
rather than the other; for everyone who exalts himself 
shall be humbled, and he who humbles himself shall be 
exalted.” 


THE IMPORTUNATE FRIEND 





Characters : 
Father and children 
Importunate friend 


Properties : 
Improvised bedroom 
scene (Blanket spread 
on floor or chairs) 
Bread 

This parable is taken from the Gospel according to St. 
Luke, the eleventh chapter, verses five to eleven. 

And Jesus said to them, “Which of you shall have a 
friend and shall go to him in the middle of the night and 
say to him (father and children sleeping—knocking is 
heard), ‘Friend, lend me three loaves, for a friend of 
mine has just come to me from a journey, and I have 
nothing to set before him’; and he from within should 
answer and say (father lifts head), ‘Do not disturb me ; 
the door is now shut, and my children and I are in bed; 
I cannot get up and give to thee’ (knocking continues— 
repeats the petition). 

“I say to you, although he will not get up and give to 
him because he is his friend, yet because of his persis- 
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tence (more knocking) he will get up and give him all 
he needs. (The father rises and gives the bread to the 
importunate friend.) And I say to you, ask and it shall 
be given to you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened to you. For everyone who asks receives ; 
and he who seeks finds; and to him who knocks it shall 
be opened.” 





THE LOST SHEEP; THE GOOD SAMARITAN 





Characters : 
Shepherd 
Sheep 
A lost sheep 
Friends and neighbors 


Properties : 
Shepherd’s crook 
Green burlap for grass 


This parable is taken from the Gospel according to 
St. Luke, the fifteenth chapter, verses the third to the 
seventh. 

(A group of children pantomine sheep grazing ; shep- 
herd walks about among them.) 

Jesus spoke to them this parable saying, “What man 
of you having a hundred sheep, and losing one of them 
(one sheep strays away) does not leave the ninety-nine 
in the desert, and go after that which is lost, (shepherd 
leaves flock, walks about, uses crook to poke under 
imaginary bushes) until he finds it? (Brings sheep out, 
embracing it and showing great joy.) And when he has 
found it, he lays it upon his shoulders rejoicing. And 
on coming home he calls together his friends and neigh- 
bors (shepherd gathers his flock and moves across stage ; 
meets some friends) saying to them, ‘Rejoice with me, 
because I have found my sheep that was lost’. I say to 
you, that, even so. there will be joy in heaven over one 
sinner who repents, more than over ninety-nine just who 
have on need of repentance.” 


Characters: 
The traveler 


Properties : 
Money and valuables 


Robbers Bottle of oil and wine 
Priest Bandages 

Levite Coins to pay the inn- 
Good Samaritan keeper 

Innkeeper 


This parable is taken from the Gospel according to 
St. Luke, the tenth chapter, verses thirty to thirty-seven. 

Jesus said: “A certain man was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and he fell in with robbers (as 
the traveler reaches the center of the stage, he is at- 
tacked by robbers), who after stripping him and beating 
him went their way, leaving him half-dead (Robbers 
make off with money and valuables. Traveler moans). 
But, as it happened, a certain priest was going down 
the same way; and when he saw him, he passed by. 
(Priest enters, sees the wounded man, but continues on 
his way). And likewise a Levite also, when he was near 
the place and saw him, passed by. (The above action is 
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repeated.) But a certain Samaritan as he journeyed 
came upon him, and seeing him was moved with com- 
passion. (Good Samaritan enters, sees the wounded 
man, and drops to his knees beside him.) And he went 
up to him and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine. (Good Samaritan takes care of the wounded man. ) 
And setting him upon his own beast, he bought him to 
an inn and took care of him. (The Good Samaritan helps 
the man walk to the side of the stage where the innkeep- 
er is waiting.) And the next day he took out two denarii 
and gave them to the innkeeper (the Good Samaritan 
hands the innkeeper the money) and said, “Take care of 
him; and whatever more thou spendest, I, on my way 
back, will repay thee.’ 

“Which of these three, in thy opinion, proved himself 
neighbor to him who fell among the robbers?” And he 
said, “He who took pity on him.” And Jesus said to him, 
“Go and do thou also in like manner.” 


THE UNMERCIFUL SERV ANT 






Characters : 
King 
Unmerciful Servant 
Fellow Servants 
Wife and children of 
the unmerciful servant 
Torturers 

This parable is taken from the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, the eighteenth chapter, verses twenty-three 
to thirty-five. 

Jesus said to Peter, “The kingdom of heaven is likened 
to a king who desired to, settle accounts with his servants. 
(The king sits on throne with several servants around 
him, In pantomine the king asks for his account book. 
Examines it, and orders certain servants brought in. 
Payment is made by three or four servants.) And when 
he had begun the settlement, one was brought to him 
who owned him ten thousand talents. (The King’s retain- 
ers bring in a crestfallen servant.) And as he had no 
means of paying, (turns pockets inside out) his master 
ordered him to be sold, with his wife and children, and 
all that he had, and payments to be made. (The king 
indicates this order. The wife and children are brought in 
weeping.) But the servant fell down and besought him 
saying, ‘Have patience with me and I will pay thee all!’ 
(Servant kneels and pleads.) And moved with compas- 
sion, the master of that servant released him, and forgave 
him the debt. (The king rises, raises the servant from 
his knees, while the wife and children show their great 
joy.) 

“But as that servant went out, he met one of his fellow 
servants who owed him a hundred denarii, and he laid 
hold of him and throttled him, (this action takes place 
at side of stage) saying, ‘Pay what thou owest.’ His 


Properties : 
Throne and crown 
Money to settle ac- 
counts 


fellow servant therefore fell down and began to entreg 
him saying, ‘Have patience with me and I will pay the 
all.’ (The fellow servant kneels and begs forgiveness, 
But he would not, but went away and cast him int 
prison until he should pay what was due. (The um. 
merciful servant takes his fellow servant by force of 
the stage.) 










“His fellow servants therefore, seeing what had hap- 
pened, were very much saddened, and they went and ip. 
formed their master of all that had happened. (The ser. 
vants enter and inform the king.) Then his master 
called him (the unmerciful servant enters) and said to 
him, ‘Wicked Servant! I forgave these all the debt, be- 
cause thou didst entreat me. Shouldst not thou also have 
pity on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee? 
And his master, being angry handed him over to the 
torturers until he should pay all that was due to him. 
(King summons two torturers, who seize the servant 
and take him off the stage.) So also shall my heavenly 
Father do to you, if you do not each forgive your 
brothers from your hearts.” 









































Grace and Vocation 











(Continued from page 155) 








If one can keep the supernatural and the natural 
planes separated, it is possible to hear Archbishop 
Rummel and agree fully when he says: “I have already 
said that a vocation after all is the gift of God, and being 
a gift of God, naturally it falls into the domain of those 
things that depend on the operations of divine grace.” 
It is equally possible to listen to Bishop William Griffin 
say : “There is no lack of vocations. But there is a woeful 
lack of response—to the extent of ninety-nine percent. 
And what is the cause? One of the principal causes is 
the lack of spiritual directors . . 
fully. 

Therefore, those within the community who demand 
a more faithful observance of the rule and more attention 
to prayer and sacrifice are one hundred percent in the 
right. Our Lord’s own words guarantee this: “The 
harvest is plentiful enough, but the laborers are few: 
you must ask the Lord to whom the harvest belongs to 
send laborers out for the harvesting.”*® Those who 
demand work on the part of the various members of 
the community aimed at fostering vocations, those who 
uphold the value of publicity via the newspaper and 
pamphlets, are also fully justified. Therefore the active 
and productive recruitment program will be the one in 
which there is a complete union of heart and mind in 
prayer and sacrifice, and a complete union of heart and 
mind in intelligent action. 
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23Joseph Rummel, “Address,” The Missionary Union of the 
Clergy Bulletin, (September 1945), p. 10. 

247 bid. 
25St. Matthew 9, 37-38 (Ronald Knox translation). 
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Education: 


AN UNENDING PROCESS 


By REV. T. J. BRENNAN 
St. Joseph’s Church, 1640 Addison St., Berkeley 3, California 


CESDUCATION begins with the dawn 
of understanding and is never com- 
plete at this side of the grave.”—G. W. Russell. 

Everybody believes this in principle; but no one acts 
on it in practice. For we all speak of an education as 
something that can be begun and completed within a 
certain limited time; we classify Brown or Smith or 
Jones as “educated,” just as we classify them as red- 
headed, left-handed, or owners of automobiles; and if 
anybody were to deny the title to ourselves, we would 
ring up our lawyer and ask him whether it would not 
he advisable to prosecute the fellow for slander. Such 
is our confidence in the distinctness and finality of the 
thing cailed ‘‘education” ; and such is our use of the term 
“educated.” 

And yet (as with many other terms), when we begin to 
examine into the meaning and limits of education we find 
immediately that it is very difficult, nay even im- 
possible, to say where it begins, or where it ends; 
what it is, or who possesses it; how or where it may 
he acquired ; and whether or not, once being acquired, 
it may be forfeited or lost. Indeed it might be an inter- 
esting question to bring up sometime among your 
friends the question as to who exactly is educated; or 
as to whether they would all agree in applying the title 
to five or six persons you may name, or to those who 
may be in the company. 


IMPLICATION OF THE TERM: EDUCATED 


Rc APSA La PSSA TOE ES RR SITE RIE LIE ARENAS 
SS 


For, when we speak of a man as “educated” we 
thereby imply that he has completed a certain process 
or program through which he has been passing ; just as 
when we say “the egg is cooked,” we imply that the 
Process is completed and the gas may be turned off. The 
process of education teferred to is generally admitted 
to include two things: the acquisition of knowledge, and 
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the development and refinement of soul consequent on 
this knowledge. Now, neither of these two processes can 
ever be completed. Knowledge is illimitable; the little 
that even the most learned man can know is infinitely 
small. Besides, the soul of man is of unlimited capacity, 
as regards refinement, and achievement and power. If I 
were to live for a million years I could still be adding to 
my store of knowledge, and still be further refining and 
developing my mental and spiritual powers. To take a 
man therefore in his fortieth or fiftieth or sixtieth year, 
and call him “educated’’—what is that but to imply that 
he has finished the process of acquisition, and that he 
has finished the process of development? Whereas in 
either department he has simply made a beginning. 

To convince myself of this all I have to do is assume 
for a moment that I am a professor in one of our great 
universities, and then take my bearings. Of course, as 
a university professor I am accredited by the common 
people with “knowing it all.” But do 1? Here I am, one 
of approximately a thousand like myself, all knowing 
as much as I do, or more; each one a specialist in his 
branch and comparatively ignorant of all the others; 
and yet each one assuming that his specialty gives him 
at least one of the essentials for being called an edu- 
cated man. 


FRUIT OF A SPECIALIST’S LIFETIME 


And yet the fact that there are a thousand of us might 
convince me that there are 999 branches of knowledge 
in which J] am comparatively unskilled; and if I have 
one reason for thinking myself educated, I have 999 
reasons for thinking myself not educated. Besides, I am 
certain that even in my own specialty I know very little; 
that however highly I am rated by the outside world, I 
have barely scratched the surface of the section allotted 
to me. For, one question in any one department of 
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knowledge would keep a man busy his whole lifetime ; 
and, at the end of a lifetime, all he could say was that 
on that one question he had put forward a certain opin- 
ion, but that there were equally able men who maintained 
the opposite opinion. One of the greatest scientists of 
our day is Einstein; and he is famous because of an 
opinion he holds about the transmission of light, whereas 
other eminent scientists think he is altogether wrong. 
Thus, as far as the acquisition of knowledge is concerned, 
the result of a whole lifetime may be the formation of a 
dubious opinion on one aspect of one question in one 
department of knowledge. 

Now this brings out what I have said, namely that no 
man is educated in the sense that his acquisition of 
knowledge is a completed process, or represents the 
complete absorption of all that is to be known. I remem- 
ber a definition of an educated man that I once heard; 
it was this: A man that knows something about every- 
thing, and everything about something. Needless to say, 
neither is possible ; in fact, they are both absurdities, and 
the definition was given not by an educated man, but a 
sophist. If you have any doubt about it, ask some one 
who has the reputation of being educated whether or not 
the definition would apply to himself, I have no doubt 
he will tell you to run away and play with the other 
children around the corner, 


REFINEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER 


What we say about the acquisition of knowledge is 
equally true about refinement and the development of 
character. Our character, like our knowledge, is capable 
of infinite development. Just as we can go on forever 
adding knowledge to knowledge, so we can go on for- 
ever adding virtue to virtue, and refinement to refine- 
ment, and culture to culture ; and yet we can never bring 
out the best that is in us. And thus, there is no sharp 
distinction between the man who is educated and the 
man who is not. For, the man whom we call uneducated, 
has not he also culture and development? Has not he 
also knowledge? I never yet met a man who was not 
well informed on a lot of things of which I was totally 
ignorant, and who had not a lot of good points in which 
I was partly or totally lacking. On the other hand, the 
man whom we call educated, what has he done but taken 


one sip from the boundless sea of knowledge, or ad- 
vanced one step on the endless path of mental and 
spiritual development ? 

Long ago it was said by one of the poets (Pope): 
“Man never is, but always to be blest.” And the same 
may be said of education: ‘Man never is but always to 
be or being educated.” The more education a man ac- 
quires, the more does he realize his lack of education: 
and the best proof that he knows its true meaning is the 
consciousness not of what he knows, but of what he does 
not know, the feeling not of having climbed the whole 
ladder of perfection, but rather of having merely as- 
cended the first or second rung. 


OUR MODEL 


You need never stand in awe of a man of this kind; 
for he does not assume that he knows any more than 
you; he does not wear any badge or ribbon or button 
to show that he stands in a class apart, or that he and 
his kind have formed a union or lodge with paraphernalia 
and a pass-word; he is just “one of the boys,” never 
showing off his knowledge, and never showing up your 
ignorance ; and when you question him in what he knows 
best, he speaks with the diffidence of a man who realizes 
his limitations rather than his acquirements. If any one 
tries to impress you with his education, it is the surest 
sign that he is ignorant; and if he manifests an inclina- 
tion to teach you rather than to learn you may conclude 
you are talking to a fool. 

The great model of all who seek after education is 
Jesus Christ. Though He knew all things, and contained 
within Himself all perfection, yet He used not the per- 
suasive words of human wisdom, but the language of 
the farm and the household ; He sought not the company 
of the doctors of the law, but sat down to eat and drink 
with publicans and sinners. Consequently, the common 
people heard Him gladly ; the little children came to Him 
for His blessing and His words of instruction ; the out- 
cast and the sorrowful drew nigh unto Him for pardon 
and comfort; and such was His unassuming demeanor 
that on one occasion two of His disciples expressed 
themselves as rather surprised at His ignorance of cur- 
rent events, and had the privilege of telling Him about 
His own death and resurrection. 
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A BIBLE PROJECT FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 






By Sister M. Wilfrid, O.S.F., 303 South Third St., 
Sterling, Colorado 






]. Aims 





HE manner in which one reads or studies the Bible 
depends largely upon one’s aim as well as capacity 



























= and familiarity with Sacred Scriptures. There are many 
choices and methods by which one can begin to use the 

i; Holy Bible. For junior high-school students one could 
° take something to arouse competition and interest, such 
. as the significance of numbers used in the Bible. What 
id is meant by talents? By a penny? By a furlong? 

ia The following are a few of the manifold numbers that 
+ may be presented to a class as identified in Sacred Scrip- 
" tures. Other associations could be made, but these are 
2 the ones chosen at this time. 

a 2. Significance of Some Bible Numbers 

= 1. One God. 

- 2. Two of each kind of animals in the ark (Gen. 
a 6, 19). 

3 3. Infant Moses hidden three months to escape the 
death edict of Pharoah (Ex. 2, 2). 
im 4. Four Evangelists or four last things. 

a 5. David selected five stones to meet Goliath (Kings 
< 17, 40), or the five wounds. 
nk 6. Booz gave Ruth six measures of barley (Ruth 
100 6 3, sh bi : , 
jim ,. Seven petitions in the Our Father, Seven years 
wi of plenty preceded the famine (Gen, 41, 26-27). 
neil 8. Eight persons saved in the ark (Gen. 8, 15). 
a 9. Nine choirs of angels. 
sed 10. Job’s ten children, seven sons and three daugh- 
we ters (Job 1,2). The Ten Commandments of God. 
out 11. Christ appeared eleven times after the Resurrec- 





tion. 

12. Twelve sons of Jacob (Gen. 35, 22-26). And 
welve baskets remained after feeding five thou- 
sand (Matt. 14, 20-21). 

13. The walls of Jericho were compassed thirteen 
times before they fell (Josue 6, 14-18). 

14. The passover was appointed to be kept on the 
fourteenth day of the first month (Exod. 12, 
17-18). 

15. Bethania was fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem 


(John 11, 18). 
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16. When Joseph was sixteen, he tended his father’s 
sheep (Gen. 37, 2). 





. Joseph was seventeen when his brothers sold 
him (Gen. 3, 28). 

18. Israel was oppressed eighteen years by the Am- 
monites (Judges 10, 8). 

19. Canticle of Canticles has nineteen letters. 

20. Joseph was sold for tzventy pieces of silver (Gen. 
37, 28). 

30. Christ was betrayed for thirty pieces of silver 
(Matt. 26, 15). 

31. Israelites slew thirty-one kings before taking 
possession of the promised land (Jos. 12, 1-24). 

33. Christ’s age when He died. 

40. Christ was on earth forty days after His Resur- 
rection (Acts 1, 3). 

50. After the age of fifty the Levites were not per- 
mitted to serve in the tabernacle of the covenant 
(Num. 8, 25). 

60. Jerusalem was sixty furlongs from Emmaus 
(Luke 24, 13). 

70. Seventy weeks were allotted in Daniel’s dream 
that sin might end (Daniel 9, 24). We must 
forgive seventy times seven (Matt. 18, 21-22). 

80. Moses was eighty when he spoke to Pharaoh 
(Ex. 7,7). 

83. Aaron was eighty-three when he spoke to 
Pharaoh (Ex. 7, 7). 

100. It took one hundred years to build the ark. 
140. Job lived one hundred forty years (Job. 42, 16). 
500. Yoke of oxen Job had (Job 1, 3). 

3,000. Camels (Job 1, 3). 

5,000. People fed with five loaves and two fishes ( Matt. 

14, 17-21). 

7,000. Sheep. Job’s (1-3) flock. 

10,000. Talents in the sum owed to the king by his ser- 

vant (Matt. 18, 24). 


3. Stimulating Interest 


To stimulate more enthusiasm the pupils may be re- 
quested to use the numbers they find. An anecdote or a 
short theme could be suggested and completed by insert- 
ing the Bible numbers. In this way they will quickly 
become acquainted with them and can make the associa- 
tion with their respective meanings. 

Take the number four. That could stand for the four 
marks of the Church, the four Evangelists, the four last 
things, or the sign of the cross made in the four direc- 
tions during the Paschal season. 
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The following story is just a suggestion : 


4. Story of Unbounded Charity 


About as many years ago (as the amount for which 
Joseph was sold by his brothers)' , a pious Cath- 
olic parish priest in South Dakota was working in a 
territory that covered as many miles (as the length of 
Noah’s ark)*————. He had no trailer chapel but he 
was widely known throughout the country for his genu- 
ine charity, which at times reached great proportions. 
It will sound unbelievable when you realize that he took 
charge of as many tiny babies (as Joseph was in age 
when he was sold by his envious brothers)°———. 
Sometimes he found them on his door step, or in the 
sacristy, but most frequently someone would catch him 
at the depot just before he boarded a train or a freight 
and without any explanation, place a bundle from heaven 
in his arms. Then he would weep tears with the little 
baby about as many months old (as the years of plenty 
before the famine )*~———or even as young (in days as 
the number of Evangelists) ° 

Many times people asked him to care for and educate 
a son or daughter about the (corresponding to the num- 
ber of times that Christ appeared to man after His Resur- 
rection )°————. To accomplish this he often shared his 
home with them. 

On one occasion he boarded a freight train in response 
to a sick call about as late at night (as Job had children)’ 


Knowing his mission of mercy the good trainmen let 
him off anywhere and almost at any time. 

This night when he reached his destination ; it must 
have been about as late (as the number of baskets)* 
——— (that remained after Our Lord fed the people)® 
———and they were met by a robber who pulled his 
gun. The trainmen tried to compromise with him, but 
before he could make a guess at his offender, Father 
Hoffman had given him such an unexpected swift kick 
that it landed the robber moaning on his back on a South 
Dakota prairie and the train went on. 

For his kindness in defending the trainmen he was 
given a railroad pass by the Company that saved him at 
least as much (as the number of talents in the debt of 
the king’s servant) *° 

Girls taking up training in a hospital asked him for 
financial help and not infrequently he sacrificed many 
essentials to hand them a check for (as many pieces of 
silver as Christ was betrayed for)"’ 

He made weekly visits to a hospital twice as far away 
(as Emmaus was from Jerusalem )** _ 

The Sisters rolled up dollar bills and placed them in 
colored wrappers to represent candy hanging upon a 
small Christmas tree about as high in inches (as Jacob 
had sons )**—- 
Christmas giit. 





and presented it to the pastor for a 
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Father admired it for a few days and then, in a burst 
of generosity, he gave it to a poor child, 

With its decoration of bills, it was worth twice the 
number in dollars (as Job had children) "* 

He placed twice as many children in homes for adop- 
tion (as the years that the Ammonites oppressed 
Israel)*® 

Before he died he established a school and begged for 
as many Sisters (as persons were saved in the ark)" 

This is what he said to the Mother General, “I am 
not very good looking but I have a good heart. Give me 
eight Sisters.” 

His last days closed with a beautiful death that re- 
flected his life. His right hand was raised in blessing 
the people whom he loved. Until his voice faded away 
in the sleep of death, he repeated, “God bless my people.” 


Key: 1, 20; 2, 300; 3, 17; 4, 7; 5, 4; 6, 11; 7, 10; 
8, 12; 9, 5,000; 10, 10,000; 11, 30; 12, 60; 13, 12; 
14, 20; 15, 18; 16, 8. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


By Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, Director, Diocesan 
Speech Clinic, Cardinal Hayes H.S., N. Y. 


Correcting the Faulty Articulation of G 


oo the K sound, two tongue movements are in- 
volved in obstructing and releasing the vocalized 
breath. These movements combined with the back posi- 
tion of the tongue are responsible for its late mastery. 
Hence, the substitution of D for G is common in baby- 
talk. This substitution is due to the position of the tongue 
against the teeth ridge. If, however, the gum contact is 
incomplete, a Z sound is substituted. In cleft-palate 
speech the over-nasalization and faulty tongue position 
make the sound inaudible. In lalling, the lack of muscular 
coordination renders the sound unrecognizable. 


Directions for Articulating G 


Press the back of the tongue against the soft palate, 
as for K. Expel the breath with a voiced sound. 


Suggestion : 
Close the ear opening with the finger and note the 


resonance due to the voiced sound. Compare with K. 
Devices: tongue depressor and mirror. 


Corrective Techniques 


1. Attempt to secure the correct tongue position by 
holding down the tip of the tongue with a depressor. 
This will serve to prevent the substitution of D. Use 
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direct imitation, Articulate the sound with slow motion. 
Use mirror to see tongue position. 

2. Tilt head backward. Allow relaxed tongue to fall 
into position and form an air block. Use direct imftation. 


Drill 


Say the drill, then the words, adapting the latter to 
child’s age, grade and I.Q. Practice before a mirror. 
Master the first column before attempting the second. 


Read Vertically 


gah ag garb egg 
gay eg gale frog 
gee ig geese bugle 
gaw og gaudy big 

go ug gold bag 
goo oog goose goal 


MENTAL HEALTH, 
A CHILDHOOD PROBLEM 


By Sr. Mary Juliette, O.P., St. Ann Convent, 
Mooers Forks, N. Y. \ 


REQUENTLY, mental problems take their root 
during the period of childhood, The Catholic ele- 
mentary teacher should, therefore, be prepared to diag- 
nose and remedy suspicious mental or behavior peculi- 
arities in her children. This is a part of education, as 
sound education involves not only the cultivation of 


learning but also the equally important cultivation of 
personality. 


We Recognize Individual’s Basic Needs 


Our Catholic philosophy of education recognizes the 
hasic needs of every individual. While there are many, 
the two which can cause mental conflicts are: a desire 
for personal success and a tendency towards self- 
assertion and self-realization, and a desire to live with 
and to share with others. The first one instills in the child 
that sense of personal worth which is essential for happi- 
ness and improvement. The second is but the satisfaction 
of this social urge which God has placed in His creatures. 
It is this urge which is conducive to the development of 
a cooperative and democratic spirit so indispensable for 
successful living with other personalities. In other words, 
the child must be taught to live with himself and with 
others, 

The normal desires of every child such as those of 
love ; security ; a sense of belonging and achievement ; a 
certain amount of independence, freedom and good 
health, must be satisfied to the child’s capacities. One 
danger is that the desire for success is not in proportion 
to the capacity for it. Proud parents can contribute ex- 
tensively to inner conflicts in this respect. With proper 
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attitudes instilled by the teacher, the child will thus take 
his place in life as God has equipped him to do. 


Child To Adjust To Stages of Development 


As every child develops gradually and not by leaps 
and bounds, he must adjust himself to the demands of 
these various stages of development. If abnormalities in 
conduct occur, the teacher should be able to recognize 
and arrest them by means of corrective measures in 
harmony with sound psychology. 

A resentment to authority, whether in school or in 
the home, can cause behavior problems which, if not con- 
trolled, will lead to serious mental maladjustments. 
Emotional outbursts, fighting, bullying, attitudes of sus- 
picion and jealousy are all indicative of inner conflicts. 
The presence of such problems is basically psychological 
and must be solved as such. 

Perhaps the most detrimental factor to the children 
of today lies in a maladjusted emotional tone in the 
homes. To mention but a few, divorce, separation, and 
discord are all powerful contributing factors in planting 
the germ of confusion in a child’s mind. Hence, it is 
imperative that the teacher be acquainted with the child’s 
home situation and his environment. 

Again, the child may have difficulties in adjusting 
himself to his teacher or to his classmates. Unless 
remedied, such conflicts will have far more serious re- 
percussions in adult life, as of such are developed neurotic 
and psychotic individuals. 


Modern Environment Source of Conflict 


Another, if not the greatest source of mental conflict 
for our children, lies in the false and pernicious philo- 
sophy of life that prevails today. It is entirely Godless 
and materialistic. Insecurity, the absence of correct 
values, no sense of sin or shame, compose the very atmos- 
phere which the children breathe and in which they grow 
and develop. While in school, they are attracted to God 
and are trained according to their God-given nature; 
away from school, these children are drawn from all 
sides to ignore Christ and His teachings and to follow 
the trends of this age. This is a terrific challenge for our 
children, and unless the teacher strives to develop proper 
Catholic attitudes in every phase of their elementary 
school life, these children will show signs of mental 
strain and confusion. A sound philosophy of life will 
never induce mental conflicts. 

Our children live in a world in which the power of 
prayer, especially daily prayer, is no longer recognized, 
even when not scorned. The Catholic elementary teacher 
must endeavor to inculcate in her pupils the indispens- 
able necessity of prayer in their daily lives. They must 
be imbued with this principle that the first aid in all our 
difficulties, however slight, must be prayer, never human 
aids such as wordly pleasures and pursuits. Life em- 
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bodies one problem after another and God does not want 
us to break under the impact of them, therefore He has 
given us the one and only solution to all problems, pray- 
er. Mental maladjustments to life’s situations result 
from lack of prayer in one’s life. Actually, it is impos- 
sible to overstress this daily duty to our children. 


Impart Catholic Attitudes 


Thoroughly Catholic attitudes must be imparted force- 
fully and perseveringly. The elementary teacher must 
not entertain the false notion that children’s problems 
are too insignificant in themselves to demand more than 
a superficial knowledge of child psychology and the build- 
ing of enduring attitudes. Let her remember that mental 
problems as well as good and bad habits grow with the 
child. 

The fundamental attitudes must be those based on 
God's laws for His creatures : unswerving loyalty to His 
commandments ; frequent and fervent reception of the 
sacraments ; and daily prayer. Mental problems have no 
chance whatsoever of gaining momentum with one who 
lives with such attitudes. In reference to these Catholic 
attitudes, the teacher must have the strength of her con- 
victions and must ever be on her guard lest she be in- 
fluenced by the false principles of this age. 

The teacher's part in this field of mental health as an 
important factor of education is a very serious one. She 
should train herself for this task by acquiring a thorough 
and sound knowledge of mental hygiene as it relates to 
the child’s nature. Mental problems and the solution of 
them demand more knowledge than that obtained from 
a few courses in psychology. The complete life of the 
child must be examined conscientiously. It is imperative, 
therefore, for the Catholic elementary teacher to equip 
herself mentally and morally to meet the needs of the 
day by helping her children to remain mentally healthy 
in a world governed by mentally unsound principles. 
With her psychological knowledge supplemented by her 
Catholic philosophy of education and her religious prin- 
ciples and practices, she is well fitted to fulfill her duty 
as a leader of souls to Him who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. 


TEACHER —- PUPIL RELATIONS 
IN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Sister Marie Catherine, I. H. M., *St. Mary of 


Redford Convent, 14750 St. Mary’s Ave., Detroit 
27, Michigan 


S CATHOLIC teachers, do we feel it our duty to 

be of service to our pupils and to help them in 
every way within our power? Our job is to give our time, 
and to let our pupils know that we are ready to do so 
at all times. We must not give the impression that we 
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are too busy to be interested in teen-age problems, nor 
should we be such rigid disciplinarians that the pupils 
are afraid to confide in us. 


Aiding Pupils after School Hours 


Some of us have developed the attitude that it is a 
virtue to avoid after-school conversation with our pupils, 
What virtue? Charity? Hardly! If we try to think of 
our pupils as our younger brothers and sisters, we shall 
attempt to foster a general attitude of friendship in the 
school, a feeling of mutual trust, generosity, and confi- 
dence between teachers and pupils. Some teachers feel 
that they are hampered by the regulation that pupils must 
leave the school building immediately after dismissal. 
This rule may be necessary in grade schools in order 
to give the children the protection of officers and patrol 
boys at dangerous crossings, but it is difficult to see why 
it should be needed in high schools. Are there other 
restrictions to meeting pupils after school hours? Some- 
times these restrictions are of our own making—we are 
selfishly attached to our free time; we like the peace 
and quiet of the convent after our busy school day; we 
even crave extra time for private prayer. But we are 
religious teachers, and our pupils have a right to per- 
sonal contact with us in order to obtain guidance, sympa- 
thy, and inspiration. We do not have to lose our dignity, 
but neither should we build a fence around ourselves. 

The basic idea that makes teacher-pupil relations 
sound is a true concept of the dignity of the individual. 
This can be promoted by a cordial family spirit in the 
school, a kindly interest in everything that concerns 
each pupil. Has a pupil had a long absence because of 
illness? We might inquire if he would like a little extra 
coaching in some difficult subject, or we might help him 
find out what assignments he has missed. Is a pupil's 
father or mother in the hospital? A thoughtful inquiry 
and a promise of prayer will be greatly appreciated. Are 
some of our pupils on the football or basketball team? 
A word of praise or encouragement on the days following 
the games will help to break down any barriers that 
might exist. 


Developing the Individual 


We must not merely teach our pupils subject matter. 
We should consider the whole personality and prepare 
each one for living. Do we take the positive approach? 
Do we give our pupils the opportunity for developing 


*During an institute of Catholic Action conducted at Monroe, 
Michigan, for the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart in the sum- 
mer of 1951, a panel discussion on “Teacher-Pupil Relations” was 
held. The following Sisters participated and took notes: Sisters 
Marie Agatha, Lorraine, Mary Paulus, Alice Mary, Christiana, 
Ethel, Marie Gabriel, Charles Borromeo, and Giovanni. After- 
wards the suggestion was made that the notes be assembled for 
preparation of an article, so that all Catholic teachers might 
benefit from the discussion. When Sister Marie Catherine ex- 
pressed a willingness to prepare it, the other Sisters turned their 
notes over to her for this article. 
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their native talents? We can do this by making the 
class as a whole responsible for various activities and 
projects. Let them do things, even if failure seems in- 
evitable. As teachers, we are too afraid of having power 
leave our hands, too afraid to let pupils go ahead and 
make mistakes. Our criterion for action too often is, 
“What will the Sister next door think?” In many cases 
where responsibility has been given to children, they 
have come through with a marvelous piece of work. 

Do free exchanges of classes help to break down bar- 
riers between the teachers and the pupils? Most teachers 
feel that they very definitely do. The pupils have the 
opportunity of saying some little thing to their teachers 
or of expressing their ideas more freely than is possible 
during class time. They learn how to conduct themselves 
as ladies and gentlemen do in any public building—not 
talking in a boisterous way, not running or pushing. 
Of course, these exchanges must be controlled and the 
pupils made aware that there will be a penalty for mis- 
using their privileges. The transition from rigid disci- 
pline to controlled freedom is a problem and must be 
handled with painstaking care. What is essentially the 
difference whether the pupils talk or not at the ex- 
changes? Unless the high school is connected with the 
grade school in such a way that the talking would be too 
much of a disturbance, there can hardly be a good reason 
for withholding this privilege. We insist on so many 
things simply to make a good impression on outsiders. 


Teacher-Teacher Relations 


In some cases, the key to better teacher-pupil relations 
is better teacher-teacher relations. The pupils know 
whether or not a faculty is united and this observation 
has a great influence on their reactions. How can we 
work on teacher attitudes? A most effective way is 
through faculty meetings—not the traditional kind where 
all sit and take notes, not the stilted or the passive type 
of gathering—but meetings where all give, with great 
honesty and candor, their ideas about the life of the 
school as a whole. This should not be done in a dominat- 
ing way, but all should tactfully share their ideas with 
the other members of the faculty, If thé majority of 
Sisters decide to do something, the one or two dissenters 
should concede in favor of the group. We should also 
break down the attitude that the primary teachers have 
nothing to do with the high school, and vice versa. This 
is not a community spirit; it is akin to secularism. A 
true family spirit also avoids an over-possessive attitude : 
“my class,” “my pupils,” or “my room.” A norm of 
friendliness can be decided upon, too, at these meetings, 
so that the pupils will not regard some teachers as too 
friendly and others as too frigid. 

One good way of conducting a faculty meeting is to 
make use of a social inquiry such as is used in the cell 
technique of a Catholic Action group. 

Observe: The members of our faculty are not friendly 
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enough in dealing with the pupils. We sometimes pass 
them by without a word of recognition and we give the 
impression that we are unapproachable. 

Judge: This spirit of unfriendliness is unworthy of 
religious teachers. Our Lord, the best Teacher of all 
times, would have made each pupil feel that he was His 
very best friend. 

Act: What can we do about it—now? Let us outline 
a plan of action for this week and all of us tackle the 
problem in the same Christlike way. 

If faculty meetings were conducted in this way, and 
every Sister encouraged to participate, we should find 
our problems disappearing one by one and the teacher- 


pupil relations in our schools would be healthy, friendly, 
and sound. 


Value of English in Business 


(Continued from page 152) 


vivify his language by coherent, precise expression. 

In literature emphasis is often referred to as force and 
energy. In business associations it is the underlying prin- 
ciple of clear and concise style, whether used in phrases, 
sentences, or whole compositions. To some extent, worn- 
out or commonplace expressions are likely to be found 
in writing of any kind but especially in letter writing. 
Business letters have always been somewhat encumbered 
with legal expressions and with certain servile words 
and phrases, relics of an over-courteous day. Again, cer- 
tain convenient words have been over-worked by persons 
who do not think carefully enough to find fresher ex- 
pressions. The abuse of phrases and the misuse of words 
can be checked by diligent exercises in good English 
and the selection of words and phrases suited to the oc- 
casion. 

While the primary aim of business language is to buy 
or to sell and not to please or amuse, still business 
phrases need not be harsh or rugged. After all, it is the 
letter with a pleasing sound that fascinates the buyer. 
Beauty attracts everyone whether it be the fairness of 
the human countenance, the beauty of the landscape, or 
the sublimity of the elements. Beauty, too, may lie in 
words, actions, deeds, and sounds. In literature, if our 
taste has been cultivated, we are more pleased to read 
or hear what is elegant rather than what is merely useful. 
Thoughts are intelligible when clearly manifested ; they 
move us when energetically set forth; but, to impress 
our consciousness they must possess something of the 
beautiful both in themselves and in their expression. 
Beauty, therefore, ranks with clearness and force as a 
fundamental quality in writing. There is beauty in busi- 
ness English, also, which might be compared to that of 
a chisel—that kind of beauty which must not offend the 
ear or the eye by the use of repetition of similar words 
placed close together and by failure in the use of sentence 
structure. 
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The Living Christ. By John L. 
Murphy (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1952; 
pages 228; price $3.75). 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ “has become our special 
heritage.” In his work on The Living 
Christ, the Reverend John L. Mur- 
phy anticipates all misinterpretation 
of this term by clearly tracing his 
study from the time of Adam. 

Christ's mode of life on earth gives 
inspiration to all whose ideals are to 
play a part as members of His Mysti- 
cal Body. Our present Sovereign 
Pontiff states, “the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which is the 
Church, was first taught us by the 
Redeemer Himself.” Father Murphy 
clarifies this point by drawing a strik- 
ing parallel between the actions of 
the historic Jesus with those of the 
Mystical Christ. He seems to imply 
that the papal encyclicals are of as 
much importance to us as the Scrip- 
tures. 

Inseparable from Christ is His 
Virgin Mother who by her motherly 
intervention assumes the mediation 
between God and us sinners. The 
author explains her motherhood of 
all who are reborn in Christ through 
baptism and applies this doctrine to 
the role our Lady plays in our sancti- 
fication. He gives an_ instructive 
treatise on her part in the sacraments 
and in prayer as mediatrix of all 
graces. He also expresses profoundly 
the manner in which our Blessed 
Lady, the Mother of the Mystical 
Christ, influences us to sanctify our 
work by spiritualizing our daily tasks 
in this world that has bartered the 
spirit of the Gospels for the material- 
istic. 

The source material as indicated 
in the footnotes shows a very exten- 
sive study in research. All references 
are relegated to a section at the end 
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of the book, thus leaving the reader 
with as little distraction as possible. 
References to the various phases in 
the life of the God-Man as they are 
repeated in the daily existence of the 
Living Christ, fittingly conclude the 
be 0k. 

The reviewer highly commends 
this excellent piece of work to all 
who represent Christ in the present 
day world—the Mystical Christ as 
He lives on in the members of His 
Mystical Body. 

Sister M. Arica, O.P. 


The Happy Crusaders, compiled by 
James Edward Tobin (McMullen 
Books Inc., New York ; pages 178 ; 
price $2.50). 

In these days of wars and rumors 
of war it is invigorating to read a 
spiritual book with such an optimistic 
flavor as The Happy Crusaders com- 
piled by James Edward Tobin. The 
book contains selections from the 
writings of those who reached the 
heights of sanctity centuries ago and 
who have left us worthwhile thoughts 
vibrant with the joy of Christianity. 
Gleanings from the works of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, Saint Teresa, 
Saint Francis of Assisi and Saint 
Francis de Sales make a very signifi- 
cant contribution to the volume. 

There is a generous sprinkling of 
the thoughts of happy crusaders of 
all ages, even including our own 
twentieth century which is repre- 
sented by Chesterton and Belloc and 
many others who spread words of 
encouragement and inspiration for 
all who are on that highroad of ad- 
venture called the Christian way of 
life. 

The book is so refreshing that it 
leaves the words of Antonin Sertil- 
langes, O.P. ringing in one’s ears: 
“Christian joy is not merely a right, 
it is a duty .. . It is good to be in 











my Father's House; He loves me; 
His plans for me are tremendous.” 
On every page the reader feels the 
happy crusading spirit, the thrilling 
joyousness of real Christian living, 
MorTHER FRANCIs ReGts ConwWELt, 
O.S.U. 


For Your Professional 
Reading 


Seven books reviewed by 
UrBAN X. FLEEGE 


Leadership for American Educa- 
tion, 1952 Report of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors (Pp. 325; $2.50). This “year- 
book” contains edited versions of 
the main speeches made at the Bos- 
ton Convention. The talks treated: 
religious stewardship, citizen’s obli- 
gations, the three “R’s’’, tomorrow’s 
fundamentals, leaders for good 
schools, and great issues in American 
education. Among those treating the 
last-mentioned topic is Dr. Conant 
who accused Catholic schools of be- 
ing devisive. 


The Christian Foundation Pro- 
gram in the Catholic Secondary 
School, edited by Sister M. Janet, 
S.C. (The Catholic University Press, 
Washington, Pp. 177; $1.75). This 
volume deserves the careful reading 
of all in positions of leadership in the 
field of Catholic secondary education. 
The proceedings of the 1951 work- 
shop on Christian foundations in sec- 
ondary education are presented un- 
der a dozen headings, treating the 
various subjects of the curriculum 
from the point of view of their con- 
tribution toward developing in the 
young Catholic a Christian founda- 
tion. 


Studying Students: Guidance 
Methods of Individual Analysis, by 
Clifford P. Froehlich and John G. 
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Darley (Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, Pp. 425; $4.25). 
This volume is a new working hand- 
book, professional reference, and col- 
lege text written to help guidance 
workers learn the best techniques to 
study the individual and use the find- 
ings effectively. Studying Students 
compares both objective and subjec- 
tive methods of measuring, evaluat- 
ing, and analyzing students. 


Vitalised Assemblies, by Nellie 
Zetta Thompson (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, Pp. 160; $2.00). 
This volume, in outlining suggestions 
for 200 programs for various oc- 
casions, interprets the educational 
and cultural role of the assembly in 
the secondary school. Has value to 
one who sits down to pick his brain 
for new ideas to work into stimulat- 
ing assembly programs. 


The People versus Inflation, an 
education resource unit, by George 
Katona and Albert Lauterbach, Of- 
fice of Price’ Stabilization, Washing- 
Washington, D. C. Pp. 43. Gratis. 
Excellent teaching unit in high school 
social science. Part I presents con- 
tent material on what causes infla- 
tion, how to check it, why prices are 
higk today. Part II presents teaching 
aids including objective tests on ma- 
terial presented. 


On the Record (League of Wom- 
en Voters of the U. S., 1026 17th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C., 20 cents). 
A non-partisan look at key roll call 
votes in the Senate and House of 
Representatives during past years. 
Chosen in the areas of: UN and de- 
fense pacts, foreign aid, international 
trade, U. S. economic stability. Sen- 
ate votes cover a 6-year period, the 
House the last two years. Of particu- 
lar interest to social studies and poli- 
tical science classes. 






Great Men and Great Issues in our 
American Heritage, a series of adult 
discussion programs prepared for 
the experimental discussion project 
of the Fund for Adult education. 
Volume of essays, discussion leader’s 
manual and organizer’s manual, 
$1.85. Of value to college as well as 
adult discussion groups. Each essay 
is followed by a series of “questions 
to think about” (Fund for Adult 
Educ., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago). 
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The Central Catholic High School, 
by Edward F. Spiers (Catholic 
University of America Press, 
Washington, 1951; pages 170 
with 66. Tables, 8 Figures, Bib- 
liography, Appendices, and In- 


dex). 
The rising costs of school con- 
struction and operation, coupled 


with the limited number of teachers 
available to staff our schools, make 
the central Catholic high school the 
best solution of the problem of pro- 
viding secondary school education 
under Catholic auspices. Thus writes 
Bishop Ready of Columbus in his 
Foreword to The Central Catholic 
High School, by the Reverend Doc- 
tor Edward F. Spiers. 

Doctor’s Spiers’ work is a survey 
of the central Catholic high school’s 
history and its status in the United 
States. This work is a valuable hand- 
book for all administrators, educa- 
tors, and students of the Catholic 
school system, The central Catholic 
high school represents an effort of 
our diocesan authorities to provide 
a better secondary education by com- 
bining resources rather than by in- 
dividual parish or community effort. 
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Of Real Interest to 
Catholie Schools 


**Many are using these texts—and using them well” 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING—A spelling and language 
arts program, grades 2—8, by Lillian E. Billington. 


MAN IN HIS WORLD—A four-book geography program, grades 


4—7, by Barrows, Parker, and Sorensen. 


THEN AND NOW IN THE UNITED STATES—18 full color film- 


THE PAST THAT LIVES TODAY—A new world history for high 
school by Becker, Painter, and Han. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York 
Offices in Chicago, Dallas, and San Francisco 





The past few years have witnessed 
an almost phenomenal increase in 


attendance at Catholic secondary 
schools. In 1948 we had a total of 
482,672 students in our secondary 
schools. 

Doctor Spiers shows through va- 
rious indices that we can not hope 
that postwar costs will stabilize at a 
point lower than fifty per cent over 
the unit cost levels of the 1937-1940 
period. Thus a school that cost 
$1,000,000 in the period mentioned 
will cost not less than $1,500,000 
today. Notwithstanding this rapid 
advance in the costs of construction, 
the sharpest increase in the number 
of central Catholic high schools 
came in the 1945-1949 period. 

History of the movement reveals 
that it met with strong opposition in 
the early years. Many parishes had 
established high schools before 1900, 
but Roman Catholic High School of 
Philadelphia, in 1890 was the first 
and only central high school in the 
Catholic field for many years. By 
1915 there were only twelve such 
schools. But the report of the high 
school committee of the Catholic 
(Continued on page 184) 



























strips for social studies. 
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Integration of the Elementary Curriculum through Audio-Visual Methods* 


By SISTER MARY RUTH, S.P., Ph.D. 


St. Mary-of-the-W oods College, Indiana 


HE SUBJECT of this paper really incor- 

porates three main ideas. They are the 
subjects taught in the elementary school, the uniting or 
tying together of these courses, and the use of audio- 
visual methods to bring about this integration. 


Social Relations in Sharp Focus 


We hear a great deal today about international rela- 
tions and the efforts of peoples throughout the world in 
their search for unity, peace, and mutual understanding 
in all phases of iife. The barriers that previously 
separated those differing greatly in political, social, and 
other beliefs are fast disappearing because of improved 
and new means of transportation, and more extensive 
travel. In addition to these factors, there is another very 
important one that we must bear in mind as educators, 
and that is the periodic arrival in our midst of displaced 
persons. Throughout the world we have what seems to 


be another migration of nations. These contemporary 


conditions bring our social relations into very sharp 
focus; and it becomes our special duty to bring to the 
hearts and minds of the children entrusted to our care, 
an increased appreciation of what other people, as well 
as our own, contribute to the welfare and cultural 
heritage of society. And since almost any subject in the 
elementary curriculum lends itself to developing world- 
mindedness in these young children, we can teach them 
to accept those who differ in cultural backgrounds, and 
to work and play with them peacefully. Audio-visual aids 
will be a great help in this work, as we shall see presently. 

We are living at a time when the results of scientific 
research almost surpass one’s wildest dreams. Yet, in 
the midst of this rapidly changing world pattern, it is 
our privilege and sacred duty to instruct God’s little 
ones how to live, grow, and develop to the fullness of 
their being as good citizens of time and of eternity. 

When Father Edmund J. Goebel wrote: “Integration 
is the answer if we are to meet the challenge of this age 


*Address presented at the fifth session of the CAVE conven- 
tion, August 5, 1952, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

*Goebel, Rev. Edmund J., “The Integration of Science, Safety, 
and Health,” Nat'l Cath. Ed. Association Bulletin, Aug. 1949, 
p. 449. 
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of science,’ he also emphasized the need of keeping our 
elementary school courses general in nature. Numerous 
other educators are currently stressing this same need of 
general education at practically all levels, to and 
including the college. They realize now the dangers 
arising from a society lacking the broad perspective that 
comes with a well-rounded development of the indi- 
vidual; consequently, they are endeavoring to swing 
away from the tendency to over-specialization. Thus the 
search is on for new curricula or for the revision of the 
old, so that the youth of America may develop into good, 
well-balanced citizens of tomorrow. 


Points of Emphasis 


Fortunately for us, Holy Mother Church is ever mind- 
ful of her children and forsees their needs in good time. 
Several years ago, at the request of the Holy Father, 
the American Hierarchy had the Commission on Amer- 
ican Citizenship at the Catholic University of America 
draw up and publish Guiding Growth in Christian Social 


Sister Mary Ruth, S.P., Ph.D. of St. Mary-of-the-W oods Col- 
lege, Indiana, inviting Father Bernard Butcher of Meriden 
Connecticut, to say the opening prayer for the session of the 
CAVE convention she is about to address. Father Butcher gave 
his talk in the afternoon. 
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One of the most effective tests of good teaching is 
the enthusiasm with which students respond to instruction. 
And one of the best ways of arousing interest is the use of a 
Revere Tape Recorder in the classroom. Learning becomes a 
fascinating experience—a real challenge to the student. Lis- 
tening to playbacks of their own work, students of languages, 
speech, drama and music quickly learn the virtue of self- 
discipline by listening to and correcting their own mistakes. 

Special radio programs—important speeches by big 
names in the news—history in the making ... can be recorded 
and brought into the classroom for analysis and discussion. 
Performances by world-famous musicians, performers and 
symphony orchestras can be taped without having to purchase 
expensive albums. Education thus emerges as a significant, 
exciting part of everyday life. 


The New Revere 


= Learned ne TAPE RECORDER 


ime Now Revere brings you performance and quality heretofore 
obtainable only in costly professional broadcast equipment. 
Note these outstanding features: 


“BALANCED-TONE” control HIGH-SPEED FORWARD and 
—provides professional high REWIND LEVER—excludes 
‘ocial fidelity tonal quality. backlash and tearing of tape. enetes ttt : : . 

odel T- —Complete with microphone, radio at- 
“a EXCLUSIVE INDEX COUNTER EXTRA ECONOMY—full two- tachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carrying 
+ Col- —permits instant location of hour play on each 7 inch reel 


bo 225 
rk any part of recorded reel. of erasable, re-usable tape. Stal SOUR. Cen on chines elt teilitn — 
oo AUTOMATIC KEY-controls May be used for PUBLIC 


—record, play or stop recorder ADDRESS SYSTEM. Other Famous Revere Models 
instantly. T-500—Deluxe, 2-hour play............$179.50 
See this remarkable recorder at your dealer's, TR-600—Deluxe, built-in radio $219.50 


cota Z : T-100—Standard, 1-hour play..........$169.50 
or write direct for complete information. TR-200—Standard, built-in radio. 


ther, 
mer- 
erica 


REVERE l6mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ““Theater Tone” sound. For silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessorics, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds 


REVERE CAMERA CoMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Living to meet the needs of our times—times that 
require both pupil and teacher to be world-minded. This 
idea of being world-minded is certainly not new to us 
who know the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ ; 
and we shall find this doctrine permeating this cur- 
riculum for Catholic elementary schools in America. 
Moreover, we note that the emphasis is placed in each 
of the grades “on religion, social studies, and science 
because of their direct contribution to the child’s relation- 
ship to God, his fellow men, and nature.”* The arrange- 
ment is integrated, and it is our task to keep it so, 


Science Offers Tools of Integration 


A rapid perusal of educational journals reveals 
numerous ways and means of integrating successfully. 
In the last analysis, the teacher is the one to determine 
the method or combination of methods best suited for her 
pupils. And strangely enough, the scientific world 
responsible for so much specialization, now offers us the 
tools of integration in the form of motion picture films 
and projectors, radios, slide and filmstrip projectors, 
opaque projectors, tape records, television, and many 
other devices. 

“Our Catholic institutions,” wrote Pope Pius XI in 
the Christian Education of Youth, “whatever their grade 
in the educational and scientific world, have no need 
of apology.”’* True, all through the centuries our system 
of Catholic education has given the best to God’s little 
ones ; and now we, the teachers of modern youth, must 
continue to carry on. We must make these words of 
Pope Pius XI continue to echo down through the 
centuries to come by giving the best we have to the 
children of today. If we are to do this, we must summon 
to our aid all the educational devices available to assist 
us in our endeavors. And we must use them well. They 
are not to be substitutes, nor are they at any time to 
supplant us, for the teacher will continue to be the 
guiding hand in the school room. Her warm personality, 
her sparkling enthusiasm, and her deep understanding 
are perhaps more essential today than ever before. It 
does not suffice to rest content with the fact that we 
have been using many of these audio-visual methods in 
the past; we must continue to use them, and to incor- 
porate the newer and improved forms when we find them 
of value in the teaching and learning processes. 


Audio-Visual Means Served to Teach 


These audio-visual aids are natural for man. Centuries 
ago man carved symbols in the rocks, and attuned his 
ear to the various sounds of nature. He trained his eyes 
on the stars in the heavens, noted the characteristics of 
plants and animals, and then in turn communicated this 
knowledge to his children. Our Blessed Lord Himself 


*Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, I, vi. 
*Pius XI, The Christian Education Youth (National Catholic 
Welfare Council, 1930), p. 22. 
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used these methods, as when He said to those who woul 
ensnare Him: “Show me the coin of the tribute . 
Whose image and inscription is this?” After the 
response, “Caesar’s,” He gave the magnificent answer 
for all times, the clear-cut loyalty towards God and 
government—the perfect lesson—‘Render therefore to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's; and to God, the 
things that are God’s.”* Why, He even took His apostles 
on what we now call “school journeys” to teach them 
by parables the lessons He would have them learn. 


First-hand Experiences Vital 


Obviously, it is not possible for us to take our classes 
on many field trips or school journeys; nevertheless, 
these are important methods in the audio-visual field, 
and we should use them when it is possible to do so. 
First-hand observations are vital in the life of the child. 
They are essential for his proper development. But if we 
have a group of forty or fifty youngsters, we cannot 
transport them to mountain areas and deserts so that 
they might observe the native plant and animal life, note 
the differences in climate and soil conditions, and wateh 
a geologist or forest ranger at work; nor can we take 
them to other cities, states, or countries to have them see 
the people engaged in their daily activities. 

Yet, we know it is essential that these children leam 
how their neighbors—near and far—live, how they work 
and play. What then are we to do? Again, audio-visual 
methods give an answer. We can bring these peoples and 
their environment right into the school room by using 
the tools devised for us by modern science and invention. 
And by using these teaching devices effectively, we 
motivate our assignments, make them more interesting, 
and weave together in the pattern of the child’s life those 
various and numerous subjects of the curriculum. This 
is integration. 


An Example 


To make this idea of integrating the subjects of the 
elementary school curriculum more practical, let 1 
suppose a class is studying a unit of the social studie 
devoted to the development of America. Since there art 
many excellent motion pictures, filmstrips, stereographs, 
flat pictures, etc. in this field of study, we have a witt 
choice of materials. And the teacher will draw upon the 
supply according to the needs of her pupils. For the 
present, my selection is a sound motion picture film 0 
one of our states and its natural resources. This type 
of film enables us to point out vividly the manner i 
which our cultural heritage is rooted in the past. 

The teacher previews the film and notes those points 
which she wishes her pupils to observe. She also keep: 
in mind the possibilities of the film in all areas of related 
study. She then informs the children of the film, i 
nature, and gives them suggestions for observation * 


*Matt. 12, 19-22. 
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ROOM-TO-ROOM 
PORTABILITY 


Convenient carrying case; 
the entire compact unit 


weighs just 29 pounds! 


Teachers all over the world prefer the Stylist by Ampro 
... because it’s the 16 mm. sound projector which is 
specifically designed for classroom work. The Stylist is 
light-weight, compact and gadget-free. It offers both 
sound and silent speeds. Yet, it’s a precision product 
guaranteed to provide brilliant, life-like projection . . . 


And for larger audiences... 


AMPRO 
PREMIER-30 


Here is true professional 


sound projection for auditorium 
use. Write for complete descriptive 
literature. $549.00 complete. 
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TO OPERATE 


The Stylist is simple to set up, 
threads in seconds. 


Children can run it! 


ECONOMY 
A BIG FEATURE 


Low, low maintenance cost; 
insures long film life! 


Unconditionally guaranteed! 


clear, vibrant sound. Educators know that they can 
depend upon Stylist performance to match that of 
equipment priced substantially higher. 

Call your own Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer for a 
no-obligation demonstration. See and hear for yourself 
why the Stylist, priced at $399.00, is best by teacher test! 


J 8-page “how-to-do-it” 


e booklet which discusses the 
applications and methods of 
teaching with motion pictures. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
(A General Precision Corporation Subsidiary) 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 


Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation, your 
new booklet about teaching with motion pictures. 


Name_ 


Address___ siasinmensinialiilaiimasiaaiia 





that they may gain as much as possible trom the showing. 
Next the class views the film with definite objectives in 
mind. The history of our country becomes alive to them 
as they see, through the eyes of modern photography, 
the magnificent scenes of the state unfold before them. 
The children’s eyes open wide with wonder as they see 
in panoramic fashion the topography of the earth, and 
varieties of wild life in natural habitats. Snow-capped 
mountains, fertile valleys, and shifting desert sands with 
sparse vegetation fill their hearts and minds with a 
deeper knowledge of God’s creation. 

Map work becomes more meaningful, as animated 
diagrams indicate the state boundaries, point out the 
various geographical areas, trace the courses of rivers, 
and dot the location of cities and towns about which 
they read in their books, Through flash-back scenes of 
photography, reconstructed with historical accuracy, the 
children behold the pioneers come to life. These early 
settlers seem to step right out of the pages of their text- 
books, as they travel in covered wagons or on foot 
across unmapped areas, and re-enact the struggles, trials, 
and conquests of those pioneer days. Their undaunted 
courage in the face of trials and difficulties will find 
parallels in the lives of young men and women of today. 


As the Film Story Unfolds 


As the story of the film unfolds, the old method of 
searching for metals and ores may be contrasted with 
those of modern times. The achievements of the people 
of those days blend with the accomplishments of men 
and women of today to continue the unbroken history 
of this wonderful country of ours. The children see 
science at work in the construction of dams for water 
control, newer methods of irrigation to make desert 
wastelands fit for living, and building construction for 
home, church, school, and industry. In a brief period 
of time, they grasp the changes brought about by tech- 
nological advances as they see the old water wheel 
replaced by improved methods of supplying hydroelectric 
power, hand shovels by giant machines with huge 
mechanical jaws, and hand-picking and simple machines 
by the modern combines and tractors of agriculture. The 
economic problems resulting from these changes also 
become evident. As machines do the work of many men, 
it becomes necessary for occupational adjustments to 
be made. The children may have family experiences in 
connection with such a problem. How is it to be solved? 
To them it becomes a real life situation. 


Human Relationships Take on New Meaning 


Human relationships take on new meaning as the 
pupils observe the spirit of cooperation among their 
forebears, and note the mutual understanding so essen- 
tial in industry today. Miners bring forth coal from the 
depths of the earth, prospectors search for precious 
metals, workers load freight cars with the raw materials 
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used in our every day products, and railroads transport 
these to other parts of the country and the world. Who 
can fathom the effect of all this on their young hearts 
and minds as their teacher reminds them: “God put 
all these things in the earth for us. How good He is!” 

As they watch airplanes fly low to dust field crops 
with insecticides so that we may have food for our 
tables, the pupils will realize more clearly the meaning 
of the radio announcements concerning our sending 
planes to help check the locust plague in Europe's “bread 
basket” this spring. Do they know where Europe's 
“bread basket” is? Out come maps, charts, and globes 
to locate the areas described by the radio commentator, 
People live there, and people are important; so they 
must learn about them and their problems. What would 
we do in similar circumstances? Nor does the skillful 
teacher neglect to indicate the place of religion and edu- 
cation in the lives of our pioneers and their descendants, 
One of our major troubles today is that some educators 
are forgetting this background of American history. 


Missionaries Become Real 


Assistance to the missionaries becomes real too, when 
the child sees the Franciscans founding missions in the 
West, or views the difficult terrain traversed by others 
who came to spread the Gospel tidings to the early 
settlers and to the Indians. And speaking of the Indians, 
we would do well to point out the gifts of the Indian to 
us, and consider their admonition: “Take only enough 
for your needs, destroy nothing, and every day give 
thanks to your Creator.’® 

All through such a film, under the teacher’s guidance, 
religion, history, geography, science, music, and art— 
yes, all the subjects in the curriculum blend into one, 
for history is people and their deeds. The children watch 
these people from early days to the present time pass 
in review before them on the screen. They see them 
work, play, and worship in the setting of their own 
times. 


Film Subject Followed up over Period of Time 


Since audio-visual aids in general should not be used 
merely as a beginning but should have a long-range 
teaching and learning value, the subject matter of the 
film selected may be followed up over a period of time, 
perhaps weeks, in various ways dependent upon the 
manner in which the teacher wishes to expand the unit. 

How did the pioneers solve their problems? What 
were those problems? Do we have any like those in our 
community today? If we do, what are we going to do 
about them? How solve them? Perhaps a trip to the 
local water plant to find out what is done to make the 
water safe for drinking would be appropriate. The entire 
class might not be able to go, but a committee could be 
selected, and a tape recording could be made of the 


5Longhouse People (An EBFilm). 
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Sound movies -lteach Jast, effectively / 


Every week more and more movies are 
used as a regular part of instructional 
programs. Educators recognize that audio- 
visual methods are the modern, effective 
aid to teaching. 

Now sound movies can get the desired 
message across more effectively than ever 
because the sound track can be changed 


“Old Betsy”—the first Filmosound ever sold 
~is retired after 20 years of valuable service 
to the Elgin (Ill.) Public Schools. E. C. Wag- 
goner considers sound movies so vital that he 
replaced “Betsy” with the first Filmosound 
202 magnetic recording projector, to provide 
up-to-date audio-visual techniques. 
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easily to fit a specific need. The Filmo- 
sound 202 recording projector permits 
adding sound to any 16mm movie and 
changing the message as often as desired. 

Wherever sound movies can serve you 
best—for information or for entertainment 
—look to Bell & Howell for the finest 
equipment and service money can buy! 


More than three thousand classroom show- 
ings of movies every year! The Pawtucket 
(R.I.) Schools’ film library, a success from 
its start over ten years ago, today uses twenty 
16mm sound projectors. Modern Bell & 
Howell equipment assures the continued 
success of Pawtucket’s film program. 


Now! Tivo great 
FILMOSOUNDS 


Filmosound 202 16mm re. 
cording projector lets you add 
sound to movies easily, inexpen- 
sively. Make your own sound 
movies ... add sound to old silent 
films. Sound can be changed again 
and again. Plays both optical and 
magnetic sound. From $699. 


Filmosound 
285 16mm 
optical sound 
projector. 
Shows sound 
or silent film. 
Full, natural 
sound at all 
volume levels. 
With 6” built- 
in speaker ... 
only $449.95. 
Other separate 
speakers are 
available. 


All Bell & Howell products are 
guaranteed for life! 


“Education Molds 
Our Future... 
Better Schools , 
Build a ( 
Stronger America” \ 


Bell & Howell Company 
7166 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
sound movie equipment for use in: 


C] Industry 0) Church 
(0) Home (1) School 


Address 
Organization (if any) 


City County______.State____ 


Bell ¢ Howell 
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interview ; then the entire class would profit by it. This 
would develop more interest in another local problem. 
Suggestions will follow suggestions, for elementary 
teachers are exceedingly ingenious in directing pupil 
activities and eliciting responses. I now pay tribute to 
them. 


Personal Dignity of Man Can Be Pointed Out 


What methods of irrigation did the pioneers use? 
Why? What methods are in use now in those same 
areas? In the local community? The magnitude of some 
of the great construction works, like the Grand Coulee 
Dam or the Hoover Dam, becomes clearer in the child's 
mind after seeing them in a motion picture. The various 
types of workers essential for the completion of such an 
undertaking are also of added interest. People, people, 
people—everywhere, people. Here is an added oppor- 
tunity to point out the personal dignity of man and his 
part in various phases of work. Taxes too may come 
into the picture for discussion. Where does the govern- 
ment get the funds for such projects? How does the 
government proceed? Is this not living civics? 


Real Training for Citizenship 


Yes, these and similar points are real training for 
citizenship. Furthermore, there are many additional 
learning areas one might mention. There is the portrayal 
of contemporary means of transportation contrasted with 
that of other times and places. The manner in which good 
citizens avoid waste and destruction is another point— 
conservation made a reality. Discussion might develop 
around the disposition of the raw materials and products 
made from them. Do we keep them for ourselves, or do 
we ship them to other countries? Where? Why? How? 

Again the international aspect to which I referred at 
the beginning of this paper comes into the foreground, 
and we have just one more opportunity of stressing anew 
the idea of being world-minded, of sharing with others 
the gifts of God to us. Is this not a real, practical lesson 
in the idea of Christian charity ? Of the meaning of the 
Mystical Body of Christ? Religion is there all the time ; 
it permeates the life of the child in all subjects of the 
curriculum. We do not wait until the religion period to 
point out that this is God’s world, that all these things 
are His gifts to us—gifts of a loving Father to His 
children—and that we should praise and thank Him 
accordingly. Let me return to the idea of shipment of 
supplies abroad to other countries. 


Know Other Peoples 


As the children trace the routes of some of these 
products of America to other lands, they become 
acquainted with the people living there. They learn 
more about them and their customs, of their contribu- 
tions to world music, literature, and art, as they learned 
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about our own pioneers. Library readings will follow 
with renewed interest. And when our Holy Father 
addresses our American children by radio to request 
them to give spiritual and material help to their less 
fortunate neighbors in war and famine-stricken areas, 
we may well hope that they will understand a little 
better the message they receive and act accordingly, 

Thus we see from these suggestions, that there are 
numerous possibilities for follow-up activities when a 
teacher uses a film like the one selected. The children 
may form committees under the teacher’s guidance, and 
learn to put into practice the lessons of cooperation they 
saw presented in the lives of the characters in the film, 
They will work on projects or problems of various kinds, 
all, of course, associated with the unit of study. Their 
interest will grow by leaps and bounds; for children like 
to experiment, to be active in the learning experiences, 


Bring Closer Bond Between Home and School . 


Their interest may extend even to their own homes, 
bring about a closer bond between home and school, and 
provide many a child with an opportunity for confidence 
and self-expression. Is the child’s parent interested in 
oil? Does he own or operate a gas station? Where does 
this “black gold” come from? What are its uses? Let 
the children see the implications of problems revolving 
around the oil deposits of the world, and learn why the 
Pacific coastal deposits interest our government. An 
investigation of such a problem and its solution will not 
only increase the child’s knowledge, but will also assist 
in developing the correct attitudes we are striving to 
form in our social studies. All the children may not be 
interested in the problems suggested, I realize that, and 
mention these merely as examples. But there are always 
some problems which will enable a timid child to gain 
confidence, or direct an uninterested one into a field 
of interest. 


Give the Children Music 


At this point we might ask: “What about music and 
art?” We must keep in mind in the midst of this modern 
world and its present state of confusion, the importance 
of song, the importance of music in the lives of men, 
women, and children. We know that music—song or 
orchestra—is one of the quickest ways to fit a displaced 
child into a group. Last March, when Cardinal Stritch 
addressed the National Catholic Music Educators Asso- 
ciation here in Chicago, he said that there is no way of 
forming the full man without giving him some music. 
Let us then give the children music. Let them play it; 
let them sing it, write it, and appreciate it more and 
more. Here is our golden opportunity to introduce the 
folk songs of America where we use a film depicting 
the pioneers. 

Many good records are available for children of the 
elementary levels; so, let us bring them into the school 
room. The song of the pioneers then becomes significant. 
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Open up fascinating new worlds...with easy-to-use 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Even a 9-year-old’s question about circuses can lead to 
a rewarding classroom project, when you rely on World 
Book! Youngsters who look up “Circus” in World Book 
find a wealth of information, along with fascinating pic- 
tures. They are then led naturally into the subject of 
animal performers, animal intelligence, and on into 
many aspects of animal life. 


Eager young fact-seekers learn to find out for them- 
selves, because World Book is so simple in its organiza- 
tion. Subjects are arranged alphabetically like a tele- 
phone book. And the more than 15,000 cross-references 
are additional assurance that all aspects of a subject 
are within reach. 


In your task of preparing classroom work, you will find 
the “Reading and Study Guide” especially helpful. In 
this volume, World Book’s vast store of knowledge is 
classified into 44 major areas. The plan for this remark- 
able guide was carefully checked with school courses. 
In fact, all important classroom material in World Book 
has been organized by educational experts so you can 
easily fit it into your own program. 


Specially prepared reprints are also available on re- 
quest. We welcome the opportunity to share in your 
cherished task of opening up fascinating new worlds 
to young minds. 


1st Choice of America’s Schools ana Libraries 


Ask any teacher or librarian 


FREE! Send for “Animal” and “Ant” speci- 
men articles reprinted from World Book. Try 
them on your classes! Address World Book, 
Dept. 135-A, P. O. Box 3565, Chicago 54, III. 


NAME 


World Book Encyclopedia * Published by Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Educational Division * 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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MAYLINE 


SCHOOLS! For the BEST in 
Metal Edge Drawing Boards 


SEE MAYLINE—Mayline offers a superior board at 
a surprisingly low price. 


ZNITAVA 


Board is of solid basswood construction with me- 
chanically attached metal edges. The special design 
of Mayline metal edges permits full use of the board 
and assures true edges for T-Squares. This is truly 
an improved board. 


Write for sizes, price, and delivery. 
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to heighten your choir’s performance . . . 


MOORE 
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GOWNS 


Every occasion is a choral 
triumph when your choir 
appears in the splendor of 
beautiful Moore Choral 
Gowns! These graceful, col- 
orful Robes add elegance, 
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Illustrated here is The 
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some of the nation's out- 
standing choral groups. 
Many new designs in rich, 
appropriate colors and 
gorgeous fabrics. Write 
today for complete informa- 
tion, free Choral booklet 
$34, Fabric and Color 
Selector. Or write for somple 
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932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 





also makers of caps and gowns °* girls’ gym suits 
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Nor do we have to wait until the music period, if th 
song fits into the background of the history or th 
geography lesson. This is integration. It gives th 
children opportunity for rhythmic expression, and a 
increased appreciation of the life of their ancestors. The 
songs are part of our precious heritage ; and we must se 
to it that these children are grounded in the magnificer 
heritage that is ours, Furthermore, they must prepare 
to hand on to posterity what we have received, increase; 
to overflowing with all that is good and. beautiful and 
useful. 


And Let Them Dance, Too 


Did the film portray the Spanish settlers and show 
them at their fiesta? Bring in the records, use the tape 
recorder, let the children get the feel of the times, |i 
time does not permit this activity during class time, le 
a program be planned to incorporate it for the assembly 
period. Children love to act, to dramatize, and to sing 
All this is part of the audio-visual program. It is particu- 
larly important that we restore this music to our children 
now. They need it. And let them dancg too, if dancing 
serves the purpose of the lesson. Use it. Thus the child 
ren will remember the early settlers and their achieve- 
ments, and the Indians too, if they sing their songs and 
dance their dances in the right spirit. 

Thus, music, song, dance, and art too can emerge 
from the source film. By referring back to the various 
scenes, the teacher can guide the pupils to creative art 
Perhaps an Indian weaving a basket fits in with a littl 
craft work; or maybe the design of a church or civic 
building brightens with recognition in the eyes of a 
child. Landscape sketches might be made, and com- 
parisons made with local settings—all in keeping with 
the grade level taught. Even arithmetic takes on im- 
portance for the lad who does not like it, when he sees 
the calculations necessary in a field of work he plan 


to enter, and many of us must play the role of Sister § 


Basil in Everybody Calls Me Father. 


Matching the Child’s Distractions 


Call these learnings incidental, if you will. We art 
endeavoring to teach modern children who have many 
distractions and are familiar with radio, movies, and 
television. At a demonstration given at the IlIlinos 
Catholic Kindergarten Association recently, a Sister 
showed the five-year-olds a chart with a picture 0 
Noah’s ark as she told them the story. No people o 
animals were in evidence. There was nothing but the 
ark. When Sister asked the little ones what the people 
inside were doing, back came the answer, “Watching 
television.” When children of this age, five years, answet 
thus, it is certainly time for us to take notice of their 
interests and not to underestimate their vocabulary. 

Many other points will suggest themselves to you 
Compositions about people, places, or animals, and per 
haps some regional geography all go along with the 
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language arts and have a place here. Let the children 
express themselves, use the projectors, and develop 
the skills that attend such experiences. Let them make 
picture strips for opaque projection and prepare their 
own script to accompany them. 








Demonstration with Musical Background 


and This summer, in the elementary science workshop I 


conducted, the Sisters grouped themselves for study 
and experimentation into sections based on the grades 
they had been teaching. There were the primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper divisions. One of these groups, the 











show primary one, chose to have a parade of the animal 
tape kingdom for their demonstration. All the members of 
s. i the workshop had to give a demonstration at the end 











































es, lt of the course, and relate it to the demonstrations of 
mbly ® other groups. Well, this primary group selected a musical 
sing. recording that had the sounds of various animal imitated, 
ticu- Bas in “Carnival of the Animals.” They listened to the 
dren  =music, divided up the work to be done in true committee 
ncing (fashion, as they would have the children do, and started. 
‘hild- § They drew and painted their animals, cut them out, 
lieve: mounted some of them on cardboard wheels made from 
sani small milk bottle tops, and prepared their stories about 
each animal, They prepared birds to fly through the air, 
nerge and fish for the water. They made their stage out of an 
rious [Bold banana carton, and fitted it with background scenery, 
ear. just as they would have the children do. When the time 
little § came for the demonstration, one of the Sisters began 
civic thus: “We are third grade children, and this is our 
of af— parade of the animals. We made the stage, wrote the 
com- script, and prepared the animals. Everything is ours 
; with except the music. First in the parade is the lion... . 
n im Have you read the story about the lion? It is A Fable 
e sees about a Lion and a Mouse. It is in our library corner. 
plans § Listen now to the music and hear the lion roar... .” 
Sister Then one of the Sisters started the record, another 
drew apart the curtain which revealed a section of a 
forest in the background, and still another began to draw 
the lion across the stage at that part of the music descrip- 
tive of the lion’s roar. The other animals were demon- 
Ve are strated and explained in similar manner. 
many 
s, ani § Children Can Give Expression to Ideas 
Tinois 
Sister The other Sisters in the class immediately discussed 
ure Ol ® the possibilities of this:type of work in an English class, 
ple oF in history, etc. They requested a demonstration for 
yut the others on the campus; so arrangements were made for 
people a showing in the library. There was standing room only. 
atching B Music, art, science, language arts, and best of all, an 
answe' & opportunity for the children to give expression to their 
f thet ideas, to experience what it means to work together, and 
y: to have the joy of achievement—yes, integration of the 
‘0 you subjects of the elementary curriculum was here in 
nd pet practice as well as theory. 
ith th § Films or filmstrips about our neighbors to the south 
a of us, such as a Journey to Bananaland, or about people 
ucator 
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COMPARE ITS ADVANTAGES! 
American Universal 
“TEN-TWENTY” DESK 


ACCLAIMED as the “key to the co-ordinated class 
room,” the American Universal ‘Ten-Twenty” Desk 
(No. 436) provides the only desk-top adjustable, 
easily and quietly, to three approved positions (level, 
plus 10° and 20° slopes)—and the only automatic 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment. These and other fea- 
tures relieve bodily and visual stresses and strains— 
an important step toward better mental attitudes 
and improved classroom results. The entire desk is 
movable, permitting flexibility of arrangement. 

Use the chart to determine how many more func- 
tional benefits are embodied in the “Ten-Twenty” 
than in any other school desk. 


COMPARATIVE CHECK LIST 


OTHER | THE 
DESKSj‘'10-20" 

20° SLOPE TOP. For greatest ease and visual efficiency, 

in reading, writing, and drawing. 

“CONVENTIONAL” 10° SLOPE. Also instantly avail- 
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LEVEL TOP, TOO. Immediately available, for manip- 

ulative tasks, group discussions, etc. 

AUTOMATIC FORE-AND-AFT SEAT ADJUSTMENT. 


For full focal adjustment to all tasks. Functions at will 
of pupil—no locks or devices. 


SEAT SWIVELS 45° EITHER WAY. Reduces body twist 
for right or left hand and eye preferences. Easier in- 
gress and egress, too. 


SELF-ADJUSTING LOWER RAIL IN SEAT BACK. Fits 
each occupant. Back is deep-curved. 

CRADLEFORM POSTURE SEAT. For relaxed sitting. 
No rearward elevation. 

FLUTED FOOT-REST. For more comfort, minimum mar- 
ring of finish. 


sess seeesssessnsssesesssssnsesssse eessseneses 
NEVER-FAILING, HEIGHT-ADJUSTMENT CLAMPS. 
For separate adjustment of seat and book-box. 


SANITARY, ONE-PIECE BOOK-BOX. Rounded lines 
—for cleanliness, generous knee-room. 





FREE BOOKLETS—‘‘Education Grows’’ and 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom’’—two informa- 
tive works on recent educational developments, 
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in other world areas might be used in a similar manner. 
There is an abundance of material for us to use. And in 
using it, let us remember that we want these learnings 
of school-time to last for life, 


Careful Selection Exercised 


Through the selection of a sound film related to the 
social studies, I have endeavored to show that we can 
use audio-visual methods to integrate the curriculum of 
the elementary school. Careful selection of materials 
must be exercised so that they are suitable for the grade 
levels being taught. Yes, here is religion, geography, 
history, science, music, art, all—this is life, the way 
people work, play, and pray. The children see it in the 


movie, filmstrip, or other source; and they have an 
opportunity to practice how to work together in the 
class room, how to fulfill duties assigned, accept respon- 


sibilities, and to respect the rights and opinions of others. 


They acquire skill in the operation of simple equipment, 
arrangement of pictures, and planning of projects and 
demonstrations. They develop better understandings j 
how other people live, and how dependent we all are o 
one another for the necessities and good things of lif 
and on God for both material and spiritual needs. 

In accordance with the excellent ideas and suggestion: 
offered at this convention, let us then set ourselves wel 
to the work ahead by using these audio-visual tools well 
and by giving the best we have to the Catholic yout! 
of America. They are the hope of tomorrow. Hold hig! 
the torch of Catholic education handed to us by Hol 
Mother Church. Lighted with the spark of Eterna 
Truth, it will burn with the brilliance of the Light oj 
the World and scatter the clouds of confusion an¢ 
secularism that threaten to enshroud God’s little ones 
and lead them and us, their teachers, onward to behold 
the Vision of Everlasting Peace. 


Our Present Needs In Audio-Visual Education 


By MICHAEL V. FERENCE, M.A. 


Administrator of Audio-Visual Dept., Diocesan School Board, Pittsburgh 23, Pa. 


NFLUENCES out of school are mount- 

ing to such a degree that we in the 
classroom need means able to compete with them. 
Children now have television and radio at home; they 
also have all types of illustrated magazines. What do 
we have in some of our schools? Often, few aids to 
offset the outside influences. I think that it is time that 
we teachers should have good purposeful educational 
films and filmstrips, as aids to developing right concepts 


Michael V. Ference, Administrator of Audio-Visual Dept., Dio- 
cesan School Office, Pittsburgh, Penna., conferring with 
Chairman Rev. Louis Gales of the Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, prior to the fourth session of the CAVE convention 
which Mr. Ference addressed. 


in our teaching. We know that everything must he 
clearly defined, be purposeful, and be useful. We mus 
know why we teach, how we teach, what we teach, ané 
when to teach. 


Intrinsic Motivation Equated with Curiosity 


The teacher has learned through the use of psycholog 
the correct approach to teaching problems. The teacher 
has studied how and when the children should react t 
varied stimuli. These varied stimuli we call intrinsic 
motivation, and intrinsic motivation is nothing mort 
than the psychology of interest, which in turn is nothing 
more than curiosity. If we give the child enough interests 
in the proper use of films, the child will begin to ask 
questions. But aside from that we have to develop ou! 
means of approach in teaching. 

It would be well if here and now we had the mean 
of setting up an actual demonstration of how we develop 
word concepts, which we must from the very beginning 
of the child’s education when he first enters school. T 
develop these concepts requires proper motivation. We 
need to bring about concrete association and develop 
correct mental imagery. Of the three keys to audio-visw! 
education the first is to correct mental imagery. If you 
and I read a book we are bound to have different opit- 
ions. We comprehend differently. But then you are going 
to get out of a book only what you put into it. Therefore 
if you do not comprehend, if you read for the sake ¢ 
reading, then you are not forming proper menté 
imagery. How do we do that? We do it by developing 
concrete associations. Now, concrete associations at 
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brought about by pictures, words, and by translating 
these words into concepts, 

A little later on I shall show how we actually develop 
word concepts. This will be done through 4 little 
demonstration, much as we would do with little children. 


Common Denominator of Experience 


My third point is the need to bring everybody to a 
common denominator of experience. When the children 
enter school we are quite concerned about them, 
especially the first grade teacher. She has a job on her 
hands, not knowing what the children know nor what 
they do not know. She does not know what experiences 
they have had. Have they had any ? Or how many? What 
should she do? She tries to bring all her pupils to that 
common denominator of experiences. This she does 
maybe through a book and maybe through pictures, or 
again through the use of good films or filmstrips. We 
do this now not only on the primary and intermediate 
levels but also on the secondary and college levels. We 
need more and more correct mental images and bringing 
up everybody to a certain level of experience so that 
the professor may talk in class without just boring his 
students. He, too, uses good films to secure both interest 
and retention, 

J. J. Jehring of Cornell University states, “Visual 
materials as well as words can stimulate the imagination. 
Modern man must be taught to appreciate the visual as 
well as the verbal. For the chances are that he will be 
relying upon more complex visuals to an increasing 
degree. Visual materials should be used in the classroom 
to give the student the proper background for reading. 
They should be used to broaden his experimental back- 
ground and they should be used to teach him to learn 
by seeing, which is a special skill that will stand him 
in good stead in his visual work-a-day world.” And 
that is his world. The child is interested in the present, 
the active. Not in the past, nor in the future, but now. 
“In most cases, correct reading is based upon the under- 
standing of sensory images properly formed.” 


Visible Instruction to Enlighten the Invisible 


From the course in history of civilization that you had 
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The C. E. WARD Co. 
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A Completely New, Up-To-Date 
GEOGRAPHY COURSE 


For Elementary and Junior High 


This series of Four New WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
brings your students up-to-date world knowledge and 
the latest geographical facts. We believe these courses 
are the most modern available to teachers and students. 
The books deal individually with North America, Latin 
America, Europe and Africa, Asia and Australia. Thou- 
sands of Parochial School Teachers have successfully 
used WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS for the past 35 
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tional media and they are so inexpensive. Order now 
for your Classes. Take advantage of WARP'S Ten- 
Day Free Trial! 
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Christian Ethics 


An Introduction for College Students 


By LEO R. WARD, C.S.C. 
$4.00 


We have numerous books on ethics. The present 
volume, not intended to replace these books, is de- 
signed specifically to enkindle the interest of the 
student who is being introduced to this field. 


Divided into two equal parts, Christian Ethics 
comprises a development of the true standard of 
morality and the application of this standard to 
specific problems resulting from present-day con- 
ditions. 


A multiplicity of provocative questions on live top- 
ics, such as the atomic bomb, birth control, profit 
sharing, the CIO, imparts a freshness to stimulate 
the beginning student. He sees an immediate util- 
ity in the knowledge he is required to assimilate. 
Freshness is the timbre of this book, a quality en- 
suring the attainment of the first, difficult goal of 
teaching: arousing of student interest. 


At your bookstore or from 
B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 





at the university you may recall that Aristotle stated: 
“For one is forced to enlighten what is invisible by means 
of visible instruction.” Then again we might bring in 
Pestalozzi who had three principles that he was quite 
concerned with. First was the education of the common 
people, second, kindly treatment of children, and third, 
his own psychology of child nature and of learning. I am 
primarily interested in the last. What he called sense 
perception we now call intrinsic motivation. 

More can be said about a common denominator of ex- 
perience, mentioned earlier. In our teaching in the Cath- 
olic schools we are concerned with the corelation of all 
subjects, naturally. The core of all is religion. A Sister 
once told me, “I can take any film and teach religion 
with it.” And how true it could be! Of course, she did 
not mean to the extreme. Consider Christ, for example. 
His method of teaching was pedagogically sound. He 
aroused interest by bringing out the common denomina- 
tor of old experiences and corelating them with the new. 
Christ was a great teacher. 


Symbols before Words 


Look, too, to Bishop Sheen whom many of you have 
seen on television. You recall that he is seen with a piece 
of chalk in his hand and his little angel to help him with 
the blackboard. He immediately gives you visual sym- 
bols before he begins, He draws on the blackboard. And, 
it is my experience, those visual symbols stay in your 
memory. 


Building Word Concepts 


Let me now show you something about symbols and 
how we build word concepts. For example, I am going 
to put on the blackboard here a series of geometric sym- 
bols. Now, to us what do they mean? To you as a mathe- 
matician the first is a triangle and you will know all about 
it. But what does it mean to a child? Stop to think. If I 
were to ask a child what it means, I would not mention 
the word triangle, however much I should like to see 
him learn new words which he can remember. I would 
ask him “How many things can you picture in your mind 
which look like that? What is it?” And do you know 
what he would tell me? He would say, steeple, roofs, 
and he would give me a list of words. I would then place 
that list of words under the triangle. 


Then I would go on with the circle, asking, “What 
does that circle mean to you?” and he would probably 
say ball, sun, and one object after another. Again, other 
word concepts. I can give you next a series of circles 
and ovals and ask what they mean to you. Instead, I am 
going to show you how I can develop or apply them to 
definite formations for the youngster. 

Can you imagine anything being made from a circle 
or an oval, such as an animal? Let us take an animal. | 
am going to say to the youngster, “Well now, let’s pick 
something you mentioned from among those words.” He 
might have mentioned big, pig, or elephant. (All the 
while I am making my oval and circle. Then I have other 
shapes of ovals.) “Now what am I going to make?” | 
ask the children. Again they will name the different ani- 
mals. Well, let me draw a bear for you, as an example. 
( Applause) 


Brought to a Common Denominator of Experience 


I want to bring something else to your mind now. You 
have seen the blackboard drawing of a bear. How many 
of you can picture that bear running? O, you can; but 
if I were to question you, you would all give me different 
answers, you would have different pictures in mind. But 
I am going to bring every one of you to a common de- 
nominator of experience. I shall show you how to make 
that bear run, so that when I say “running” to you, you 
will think of that bear running in a certain position. 
[Indeed, chalk strokes made the bear run.] 

You might say, “Well, you can draw, you’re probably 
an artist.” Perhaps so, yet I hold that teachers should 
not be afraid of the blackboard, You just draw and your 
pupils will think you are wonderful. You know, “Sister 
can do anything anyway.” So you go on and draw and 
practice. But also keep in mind the basic principles. Just 
one more picture. This is a little different. Can you pic- 
ture an elephant walking away from you? Simple. Can 
you picture that animal walking away? (Laughter) 
Remember, that is intrinsic motivation. 

Now, you do not have to draw. You have films. You 
have filmstrips, and flat pictures, and charts, and maps. 
But lead the interest to the child. Bring in the under- 
standing of those words. Any unit of work—whether 
reading, writing, or arithmetic—is bound together 
around some central theme of child interest. 


Audio Visual Nens 


New Filmstrips 
From Young America Films 


Of the ninety-five new filmstrips to 
be released by Young America Films this 
Fall and Winter, the following are the 
first to be announced. 

These filmstrips are usable for the lan- 
guage arts, and social studies, 
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Fundamentals of English (six in color, 
$30) is a series on grammar intended for 
upper elementary and junior high school 
classes. 

Primary Grade Art (6 in color, $30) 
is an orientation series. 

Golden Book Set No. 5 (8 in color, 
$23.75) continues the YAF filmstrip adap- 
tation of the Little Golden Book stories, 


for primary grade reading classes. 

Great Explorers Set No. 2 (6 in color, 
$30) treat the lives and exploits of fam- 
ous explorers, for elementary and junior 
high classes. 

Alcohol and Narcotics Series (4 in 
color, $21.50) treat the nature and effects 
of alcohol and narcotics. They are de 
signed for grades 6-10. 
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First Aids Series (9 strips, $26.50) 
treats comprehensively the fundamental 
principles and techniques, for both school 
and adult groups. 

Folk Tales From Many Lands (6 in 
color, $30) stages and reenacts with pup- 
pets a group of well-known folk tales of 
other countries. Middle and upper ele- 
mentary classes will use these filmstrips. 
(S18) 


Cottontail Fables 
Filmstrip Stories Series 


Correlated with lower grade work in 
reading and language arts are six new 
individual filmstrips grouped in the se- 
ries Cottontail Fables (6 in color, $30). 

Treating the dilemmas of rabbits, these 
strips hammer home simple moral lessons 
in obedience, property rights, and working 
together. The titles are Other People’s 
Property; Obedience Pays; Greediness 
Doesn't Pay; Chasing Rainbows; Mother 
Knows Best; and We Work Together. 
(S19) 


Song Films 


With the release of four new 16mm 
films based on American folk ways, EBF’s 
offerings of music films now total eleven 
films. 


The new films, each one reel, include 


songs by Stephen Foster, “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” and “Oh, Susanna”; by 
James A. Bland, “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny” and “Oh, Dem Golden Slip- 
pers”; and spirituals: “Deep River,” 
“Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho,’ and 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen.” 
Also included are Negro work songs: 
‘Let the Church Roll On” and “Dis Old 
Hammer.” 

Photographed against stylized back- 
grounds with Negro singers, these films 
are intended for use in music appreciation 
and musical study classes. (S20) 


Basic French ana Spanish 
On Magnetic Tapes 


Two “package” courses, one each in 
French and Spanish, are being distributed 
by Educational Services, 1702 K Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Each contains the Pocket Book edition 
of “French Self-Taught” or “Spanish 
Self-Taught”; a 90-minute recording by 
a native speaker, correlated to the text, 
and with pauses to enable the student to 
repeat words and phrases as practice. A 
workbook, based on the picture book, en- 
courages practice in writing the language. 

The prerecorded “Scotch” magnetic 
tapes are usable only on dual track ma- 
chines operating at either 334 or 7% 
inches tape speed per second. At the 


SVE FILMSTRIPS 


The Baby King 


For 5 year olds and up; 23 frames. The old, old 
story of Christmas as found in the Gospels is 
simply and beautifully told. The birth of Jesus, 
the shepherds’ visit, the visit of the wise men, 
and the joy of that first Christmas. 


A770-5 The Baby King, in color, 


A770-1 


with captions cecrseecee gee 
The Baby King, in color, 
with reading script...........$5.00 


RUDOLPH—The Red-Nosed Reindeer 
For 4 year olds and = * 40 frames. For the 
u 


first time —the story of 
Your children will be deligh 


e's in a filmstrip! 
with the antics 


and problems of this lovable Santa Claus 
helper. Original illustrations by Winfield Nash. 
This strip can be used with the R.C.A. record- 
ing of the same name. 


A246-12 Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer, 


in color, with manual........+-$6.00 


A Christmas Carol 


For 10 year olds and up; 51 frames. The popular 
and fascinating story by Charles Dickens is 
brought to life in this new SVE filmstrip. 
Scrooge, Tiny Tim, and Bob Cratchit are all 
Bein in this adaptation by Margaret 

radfield, with illustrations by Carlos Lopez. 


A246-11 A Christmas Carol, in color, 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation * 1345 Diversey Parkway ¢ Chicago 14, Illinois | 
creators of internationally famous Instructor, School Master and Skyline projectors | 
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Classroom 


VISUAL 
AIDS 


(IN COLOR) 


Humpty Dumpty 


e COLOR CARDS 

Ten cards 8 x 10, primary and secondary 
colors Brown, Gray, Black, and White — 
$3.75 per set. 


e PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS 


Ten illustrated cards from 1 to 10 with num- 
er word and figure on each. Size 8 x 10— 
$3.75 per set. 


@ NURSERY RHYMES 


Ten of the most popular Nursery Rhymes. 
Size 14 x 22—$1.50 each card—$12.50 per set. 


e SEASONS 


Four pictures—Spring, Summer, Winter, 
Fall. Size 14 x 22— $5.00 per set. 


e WILD ANIMALS 

Ten pictures—Lion, Tiger, Elephant, Buffalo, 
Giraffe, Kangaroo, Hippopotamus, Leopard, 
Bear and Gorilla. Size 14 x 22—$1.50 each— 
$12.50 per set. 


@ PRIMARY STORIES 
Ten favorite primary stories. Size i4 x 22— 
$1.50 each—$12.50 per set. 


e INTERMEDIATE STORIES 

Ten of the most widely read intermediate 
stories. Size 14 x 22—$1.50 each—$12.50 per 
set. 

e ALPHABET CARDS 

Twenty-six illustrated Alphabet Cards with 
upper and lower case letters wn each card. 
Size 12 x 14—$7.50 per set. 


e COMMUNITY HELPERS 
Ten most popular Community Helpers. Size 
14 x 22—$1.50 each—$12.50 per set. 


e CALENDAR SERIES 


Ten outstanding monthly <ctivities for the 
school months, large poster 14 x 22—$1.50 
each—$12.50 per set. Correlated window or 
blackboard decoration ten cents each. 


LETCHER VISUAL AIDS 


114-11 178 Place 
St. Albans 12, N. Y. 


Please send free of charge your Brochure 
describing Letcher Visual Aids. 


Address 
EROS YO PE ET Te Grade 
Ere Zone ....State 
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oLiturgical "lies - 


the 


Altar Draperies come in 7 
distinctive patterns, each in 
available in 14 single and 


two-tone combinations. 


In Vestment materials, you 
may choose from 50 pat- en 
ented designs of striking 
individuality. And each of pl 
these 50 exquisitely beauti- col 
ful patterns comes in 10 
different liturgically cor- ai 


rect colors. 


Special Bandings for Chas- or 

gu 

ubles, Copes, Tunicles, or th 

Dalamatics are offered in 2 

15 different patterns 3” th 

. : ” , th 

wide with 14” or 1” match- 

ing galloons; and 3 designs o 

= 5 on 

in 494” satin. There are 12 m: 

° pe 

Satin Damask Drapery Fabric No. 386, Emblem patterns, each in a 
The Three-Fold Office of Christ 24 color combinations. 
These average 7” x 7”. Z 

re 

We have made to order some very beautiful Dossals of our special e 
Liturgical drapery fabrics and we invite an opportunity to show ee 
you samples and quote on your requirements. as 

D 

gi 

fu 

A comprehensive catalogue and samples of these fabrics are available from W 


JosepH F. WacNER CoMPANY 


St a Ot Pt a Oe W 
eS ee ee ee 


Joseph F. Wagner Co. 
LITURGICAL FABRICS DEPT. 
53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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slower speed one seven inch reel costs 
$12.50; at the faster speed the cost is $15 
for two reels, one 7” and one 5”. 

Available for classroom use, at extra 
cost, are sets of 6 correlated filmstrips, as 
well as additional copies of the book and 
the workbook. (S21) 


Primary Grade Films 


Coronet has several new films helpful 
in reading, nature study, and health for 
primary grades, the last three are also 
applicable to intemediate grades. 

Mittens: Story of a Kitten (1 reel, 
b/w) presents a story 
about a girl and her kitten so that the 
pupils are encouraged to verbalize their 
experiences with kittens and other ani- 


sound, color, or 


mals, after seeing scenes defining the 
meanings of such words as: nursing, drink, 
play, whiskers, and climb. 
Peppy: The Puppy (1 reel, 
color, or b/w) encourages children to 
read, write, draw and tell about interest- 
with puppies. Besides 
aiding in the deyelopment of vocabulary, 


sound, 


ing experiences 


this film also stresses methods of care 
and responsibility for a pet. 

Farmyard Babies (1 reel, sound, color, 
or b/w) is another film useful for lan- 
guage arts activities. Following Daisy, 
the farm dog, pupils see a variety of 
farmyard babies—lambs, calves, colts, and 
chicks. Questions answered are How do 
they look? What do they eat? How do 
they sound? 

On the Way to School (1 reel, sound, 
color, or b/w) shows a boy’s adventures 
on the way to school—meeting the milk- 
man, watching the building of a garage, 
peeking at a nest of robins, and watching 
a train go by. Interest is created in ex- 
pression, particularly through the telling 
of everyday experiences in an orderly 
and chronological sequence. 

Paul Bunyan and the Blue Ox (% reel, 
sound, color, or b/w) uses puppets to 
retell the story of Paul Bunyan and Babe, 
the Blue Ox. 

The Water We Drink (1 reel, sound, 
color, or b/w), designed for intermediate 
as well as primary grades, shows the im- 
portance of proper drinking habits for 
good health, illustrating the many body 
functions which water serves. Methods of 
water purification are also shown. 

Safety on the Way to School (1 reel, 
sound, color, or b/w) lends itself to a 
class lesson in safety. It treats the safe 
way of riding on a bus or in a car, as 
well as the safe way to walk to school 
and choosing the safest route. (S22) 


New Films for Social 
Studies and Literature 


Junior and senior high school are 
served by three new Coronet films for 
social studies and one for literature. 


Ancient Egypt (1 reel, sound, color, or 
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b/w) presents a visit to Egypt to see the 
great Sphinx, the Temple of Karnak, 
and many examples of Egyptian sculpture. 
Three contributions by Egyptian civiliza- 
tion to western culture are developed: 
agriculture and community living, dis- 
coveries in the arts and_ sciences, 
their concern for religion. 

Life in the Nile Valley (1 reel, sound, 
color, or b/w) has for setting the Nile 
River from Cairo to Aswan. In this nar- 
row valley some fifteen million people live 
as an agricultural society, dependent on 
the Nile, which has existed for hundreds 
of years. The film studies the activities of 
a typical Egyptian farm family. 

The Law of Supply and Demand (1 
reel, sound, color, or b/w) shows students 
how the law of supply and demand affects 
business, using the story of Tim, who is 
in the bicycle-renting business. Besides 
using language familiar to high school 
students, the film employs graphs to illus- 
trate some of the points. It will lead to 
discussion of many economic factors to 
which this law may be applied. 

Literature Appreciation: How to Read 
Essays (1% reels, sound, color, or b/w) 
stresses the enjoyment to be found in 
reading and studying essays. The film 
portrays at work in their native surround- 
ings such great writers as Lamb, Emer- 
son, Hunt, Addison, Thackeray, and 
Stevenson. Reading with an understand- 
ing of the author, his purpose in writing, 
and his style are shown helpful for a full 
appreciation of an essay. (S23) 


and 


Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 142) 


Sister M. Wilfrid, O.S.F. 

Sister M. Wilfrid will be recalled for 
her many past contributions. She has had 
more than a quarter century of teaching 
experience. 


Arthur G. Mulligan, M.A., Mus.D. 
Dr. Mulligan adds another of his prac- 

tical drills for the classroom teacher to 

use in correcting a minor speech defect. 


Sister Mary Juliette, O.P. 

Sister Mary Juliette, is engaged in cate- 
chetical instruction in the Diocese of Og- 
densburg. She has had eighteen years of 
teaching experience. Sister studied at the 
Sacred Heart School of Education, Fall 
River, Mass., and at Providence College, 
Rhode Island. 


Sister Mary Ruth, S.P., Ph.D. 
Sister Mary Ruth was introduced to 
our readers in the issue of June 1952. 


Michael V. Ference, M.A. 
Mr. Ference was likewise introduced in 
the June 1952 issue. 








The best record collections 
are adding— 


this is the UN 


—its actual voices 

1945-1950 
A dynamic documentary ... bringing 
in the Voices of the World, from the 
40,000 official recordings at the 
United Nations...transcribed not 
only at headquarters but around the 
world... at the very time the Living 
History was being spoken... the ac- 
tual voices... placed in perspective 
against the U.N.'s aims and achieve- 
ments. 


Produced at Lake Success Under the 
Supervision of The United Nations, De- 
partment of Public Information. 


THIS IS THE U.N. comes in 
two speeds — 

33-1/3 rpm album (one 
long-playing record} 
78 rpm album (five 12 

inch records) 


$11.75 
$13.90 


A Manual for Teachers and Discussion Lead- 


ers is supplied as part of this Album at no 
additional cost. 


TRIBUNE 
PRODUCTIONS 


261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





NOW READY 
YOUR 1953 
164" FILM CATALOG 


—— 
sa 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


Write for free copy: 
CE-11 


UNITED WORLD FILMS nc. 


1445 PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 
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Catalog on 


Request 
Established in 1912 


BENTLEY ASIMON : 
7 WEST 36ST* NEW YORK 18 NY: 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 167) 


educational Association won nation- 
al recognition for the movement and 
gave strong impetus to it. By 1949 
there were 165 central high schools 
with a total of 107,341 students 

an average of 651 pupils per school. 
Many American cities, notably Phil- 
adelphia, have a well developed pro- 
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gram of central Catholic high school 
education. 

Central schools follow, whenever 
possible, a definite policy of separate 
schools for boys and girls. Most of 
the coeducational central schools are 
in cities where there is only one cen- 
tral school and separate schools 
would not be practical, Many, about 
one in four, of the central schools are 
less than ten years old ; approximate- 
ly seventy-five per cent are less than 
thirty years old. There are three 
main methods of financing building 
costs: general drives, assessment of 
the parishes served, and a combina- 
tion of these two procedures. The 
average pupil expenditure of the 
central Catholic secondary school is 
seventy-five dollars. Revenue to op- 
erate these schools is obtained 
through three methods: tuition 
charged directly to the pupil ; assess- 
ment of parishes ; and a combination 
—student tuition with an assessment 
of the parish. If a deficit is incurred, 
as sometimes happens, this is met by 
an assessment of the parishes. 

These are some of the interesting 
findings of Doctor Spiers in his ex- 
cellent study. Other chapters deal 
with administration and instruction, 
curriculum and co-curriculum offer- 
ings, and problems of organization. 
Sixty-six tables and eight figures 
give a graphic presentation of perti- 
nent data on all the topics mentioned. 
(Rt. Rev. Msgr.) P. E. CAMPBELL 
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i 
SERVICE COUPON 52-3 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further informa- 
tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 


Bl, B2, B3, B4, BS, B6, B7, 

$1, $2, $3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, 
$9, $10, $11, $12, $13, $14, S15, 
$16, $17, $18, $19, S20, $21, $22, 
$23 
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Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A two-year college for girly 
Associate in Arts degree. Courses: teacher p, 
aration, home economics, medical technology, 
nursing education, secretarial training, journal 
ism, social service, dramatics, art, music, edy. 
cation, general liberal arts and_ sciences, Coq 
ducted by the Sisters Adorers of the Most Pre. 
cious Blood. Address Registrar. 


College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Conducted by the Sister 
of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Indiana. Fully 
accredited college for women. Bachelor of Ars 
in art, business, education, English, medic 
technology, music, pre-medical, science, social 
work, and allied fields. For further informatio, 
write to the Registrar. 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Ar 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean. 


Georgian Court College 


Four-year course leading to B.A. and BS. é& 
grees provides a solid background of genera 
culture and special training in one particular 
field. Well integrated program in Liberal Arts, 
Fine Arts, Science, Music, Home Economics, 
Business Administration, Teacher Training 
Fully accredited. Address Secretary, Lakewood, 
N. J. 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York, Awards M.A., M.S., MS. 
in E., B.A. and B.S, degrees. Prepares for 
elementary and secondary school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technician; pre 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully a 
credited college for women. Conducted. by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 


Siena College 


Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Conducted 
hy Order of Friars Minor. Awards Bachelar's 
degrees in Arts, Science and Business Adminis 
tration, Master’s degrees in Arts, Sciences, Busi 
ness and Education. U. S. Army Field Artillery 
R.O.T.C. Day session for men only; Evening ses 
sion for men and women. Address The Registrar. 





Providence College 


Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers. A liberal Arts college for men granting 
degrees in the arts and sciences and business 
R.O.T.C. For further information address the 
Registrar. 


Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administration, 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; schools o 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; graduate 
school and high school. Departments of Education 
and Physical Therapy. Army and Navy R.O.T.C. 
units. Address the Registrar. 


LEME RS ROSES OF TT OEE A ETT 
PICTURE POST CARDS 
REPRODUCED FROM YOUR OWN PHOTOS 


CREATE GREATER INTEREST IN YOUR INSTITUTION WITH 
ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS AND SOUVENIR FOLDERS 


sited La Salle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under Christa 
Brothers. Accredited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual progress, pays 
cal fitness. Senior R.O.T.C. 170 acre campus. 
year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. Box E, Oakdale, 
L. I., New York. 


Address 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y 


City and State 
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1 \mported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 

When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 

cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 


Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. 
(A) No. F 7 Aitar Cloth. Embroider- 
ed medium weigitt linen, eyelet Cross 
design, per yard $4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
ed medium weight linen, Cross design, 
per yard $ 4.85 
(C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
ed medium weight linen, Cross design, 
$ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
ed medium weight linen, I.H.S. design, 
$4.75 
(E) No. F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, per 
yard $4.10 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
yard $3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, per 
yard 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on side and front. 
One inch hem on back. 
(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with I.H.S. design $ 22.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 23.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight linen 
with 6-inch bands of heavy Filet Lace 
at bottom and insertion $ 19.50 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $ 16.50 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
Alb $ 13.50 
> F 504 Alb, as above, with insertion 


No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 

.. $13.50 

(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 

linen with richly embellished 12-inch 

lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape design 

at bottom $ 30.50 

No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 

$ 41.00 

No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
li $ 14. 


Surplice to match...... 


re ANS ES 


y 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., 


CHICAGO 6, ILL ag 


(I) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered banding. 
Guaranteed fast colors — Red, Green, 
Black, Purple and Yellow. Please state 
color desired i 
No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 16.50 
(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal for 
traveling purposes 
No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese $7.75 
(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with I.H.S. and Cross 
i $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. Light 
weight linen top 
(L) F2* F3** 
Amice...ccccees $2.80 $3.00 $ 
| 1.20 1.35 
Purificator ; 95 


1.75 
1.20 

; 1.30 155 
Finger Towel.... 95 1.20 
Stole Collar J 45 65 
F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 WHemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
(M) 36 inches wide 
No. FO* Light weight, yd.... 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. . 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd... 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. 
* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 
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Telephone 


FRan-klin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 





MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1.000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. "MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 
tots. 

BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER—Size 4x6 inches, 32 pages, three-colored 
illustrations. Retail price 20c each. Net per copy l6c each. Per 100 $16.00. 


ROSARY NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF FATIMA 

By Sister Mary Laetitia, R.S.M. 
The story of Fatima, Rosary Novena, No- 
vena prayers, and Novena Chart. Size 3x5 
inches, 48 pages, 16 illustrations. No. C7 
Paper Cover. Retail price 15 cents each. 
Net per copy 12 cents each. Per 100..$12.00 
No. C8 Leatherette Flexible Cover, round 
corners, red edges, gold-stamped cover. 
Retail price 75 cents each. Net per copy 60 
cents each. 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary _ By 
Council of Baltimore. yy 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover Ly, \ Sister Mary 
Per 100 ; * \ Ambrose, O.P, 
No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover i ies 
Per 100 
CASSILLY'S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 
For children in the second and third 
grades. Especially prepared to make the 
teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren clear, precise and simple. 
Price each, less than 100 
Price per 100 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 

5%2x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills"; because of: l—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 
Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 
Price each, less than 100 j 17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
Price per 100 . LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 

os ae wa . Tinie My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O-P., is 

Size 6x3 Y%z2—32 Pages—Paper Cover for children up to the time they use the missal and 

Here are five reasons why we know this for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 


re = a . = aa 17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
sna, tm n-ne *-Tecealoal grammar and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 


must be taught as a foundation; 3—The Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills. Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
together with rules for correct syntax and My Gift t da : 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- y Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; and wide distribution. Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 

strument in the hands of any teacher. 
Price each, less than 100 , Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 
Price per 100 


HANSEN'S PUBLICATIONS FULFILL SPECIFIC NEEDS 
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